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CHAPTER IV. 
“ OH, MUCH-DESIRED PRIZE, SWEET LIBERTY !” 


HE summer had gone and much even of the autumn, and 
Miss Grey and her companion were settled in London. 
Minola had had everything planned out in her mind before they 
left Dukes-Keeton, and little Miss Blanchet was positively awed 
by her leader’s energy, knowledge, and fearlessness. The first 
night of their arrival in town they went to a quiet, respectable, 
old-fashioned - hotel, well known of Keeton folk, where Miss 
Grey’s father used to stay during his visits to London for many 
years, and where his name was still well remembered. Then the two 
strangers from the country set out to look for lodgings, and Miss Grey 
was able to test her knowledge of London, and satisfy her pride of 
learning, by conducting her friend straightway to the region in which 
she had resolved to make a home for herself. She had been greatly 
divided in mind for a while between Kensington and the West Centre ; 
between the neighbourhood of the South Kensington Museum, the 
glades of the gardens, and all the charms of the old Court suburb, and 
the temptations of the National Gallery, the British Museum, and the 
old-fashioned squares and houses around the latter. She decided for 
the British Museum quarter. Miss Blanchet would have preferred 
the brightness and the air of fashion which belonged to Kensington; 
but Miss Grey ruled that to live somewhere near the British Museum 
was more like living in London, and she energetically declared that 
she would rather live in Seven Dials than out of London. 
To find a pleasant and suitable lodging would ordinarily have 
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been a difficulty; for the regular London lodging-house-keeper detests 
the sight of women, and only likes the gentleman who disappears in 
the morning and returns late at night. But luckily there are Keeton 
folk everywhere. As a rule, nobody is born in London, “except 
children,” as a lady once remarked. Come up to London from what- 
ever little Keeton you will, you can find your compatriots settled 
everywhere in the metropolis. Miss Grey obtained from the kindly 
landlady of the hotel—who had herself been born in Keeton, and was 
married to a Glasgow man—a choice of Keeton folk willing to receive 
respectable and well-recommended lodgers—-“ real ladies ” especially. 
Miss Grey, being cordially vouched for by the landlady as a real lady, 
found out a Keeton woman in the West Centre who had a drawing- 
room and two bedrooms to let. 

Had Miss Grey invented the place, it could not have suited her 
better. It was an old-fashioned street, running out of a handsome old- 
fashioned square. The street was no thoroughfare. Its other end 
was closed by a solemn, sombre structure with a portico, and over the 
portico a plaster bust of Pallas. This was an institution or foundation 
of some kind which had long outlived the uses whereto it had been 
devoted by its pious founder. It now had nothing but a library, a 
lecture-hall, an enclosed garden (into which, happily for her, the win- 
dows of Miss Grey’s bedroom looked), an old fountain in the garden, 
considerable funds, a board of trustees, and an annual dinner. This 
place lent an air of severe dignity to the street, and furthermore kept 
the street secluded and quiet by blocking up one of its ends and 
inviting no traffic. The house in which our pair of wanderers was 
lodging was itself old-fashioned, and in a manner picturesque. It had 
broad old staircases of stone, and a large hall and fine rooms. It had 
once been a noble mansion, and the legend was that its owner had 
entertained Dr. Johnson there, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and that 
Mrs. Thrale had often been handed up and down that staircase. 
Minola loved association with such good company, and it may be 
confessed went up and down the stairs several times for no other pur- 
pose whatever than the pleasure of fancying herself following in the 
footsteps of bright Mrs. Thrale, with whose wrongs Miss Grey, as a 
misanthrope, was especially bound to sympathise. 

The drawing-room happily looked at least aslant over the grass 
and the trees of the square. Minola’s bedroom, as has been said, 
looked into the garden of the institution, with its well-kept walks, its 
shrubs, and its old-fashioned fountain, whose quiet plash was always 
heard in the seclusion of the back of the house. Had the trunks of 
the trees been just a little less blackened by smoke, our heroine 
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might well have fancied, as she looked from her bedroom window, 
that she was in some quaint old abode in a quiet country town. But in 
truth she did not desire to encourage any such delusion. To feel that 
she was in the heart of London was her especial delight. This feeling 
would have brightened and glorified a far less attractive place. She 
used to sit down alone in her bedroom of nights, in order to think 
quietly to herself, ‘‘ Now i am at last really in London ; not visiting 
London, but living in it.” There at least was one dream made real. 
There was one ambition crowned. ‘Come what will,” she said to 
herself, “‘ I am living in London.” In London and freedom she grew 
more and more healthy and happy. As a wearied Londoner might 
have sought out, say Keeton, and found new strength and spirits there, 
so our Keeton girl, who was somewhat pale and thin when she sat on 
the steps of the ducal mausoleum, grew stronger and brighter every 
day in the West Central regions of London. 

A happier, quieter, freer life could hardly be imagined, at least for 
her. She spent hours in the National Gallery and the Museum ; she 
walked with Mary Blanchet in Regent’s Park, and delighted to find 
out new vistas and glimpses of beauty among the trees there, and to 
insist that it was ever so much better than any place in the country. 
As autumn came on and the trees grew barer, and the skies became of 
a heavier silver grey, Minola found greater charms in their softened 
half tones than the brighter lights of summer could give. Even when 
it rained—and it did rain sometimes—who could fail to see the beauty, 
all its own, of the green grass, and the darker stems and branches 
of trees, showing faintly through the veil of the mist and the soft 
descending shower? It was, indeed, a delightful Arcadian life. Its 
simplicity can hardly be better illustrated than by the fact, that our 
adventurous pair of women always dined at one o’clock—when they 
dined at all—off a chop, except on Sundays, when they invariably had 
a cold fowl. 

Much as Miss Grey loved London, however, it was still a place 
made up of men whom she considered herself bound to dislike, and 
of women who depended far too much on these men. Therefore, 
she made studies of scraps of London life, and amused herself by 
satirising them to her friend. 

“T have accomplished a chapter of London, Mary,” she said one 
evening before their reading had set in; “ I have completed my social 
studies of our neighbours in Gainsborough Place ”—a little street of 
shops near at hand. “Iam prepared to give you a complete court 
guide as to the grades of society there, Mary, so that you may know 
at once how to demean yourself to each and all.” 
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“Do tell me all about it ; I should very much like to know.” 

“Shall we begin with the highest or the lowest ?” 

“T think,” Miss Blanchet said with a gentle sigh, expressive of no 
great delight in the story of the lower classes, “I would rather you 
began low down, dear, and got done with them first.” 

“Very well ; now listen. The lowest of all is the butcher. Heis 
a wealthy man, I am sure, and his daughter, who sits in the little office 
in the shop, is a good-looking girl, I think. But in private life nobody 
in Gainsborough Place mixes with them on really cordial terms. Their 
friends come from other places ; from butchers’ shops in other streets. 
They do occasionally interchange a few courtesies with the family of 
the baker; but the baker’s wife, though not nearly so rich, rather 
patronises and looks down upon Mrs. Butcher.” 

“ Dear me,” said the poetess, “what odd people !” 

“ Well, the pastry-cook’s family will have nothing to do, except in 
the way of business, with the butcher or the baker ; but they are very 
friendly with the grocer, and they have evenings together. Now, the 
two little old maids, who keep the stationer’s shop where the post-office 
is, are very genteel, and have explained to me more than once that they 
don’t feel at home in this quarter, and that their friends are in the 
West End. But they are not well off, poor things, I fear, and they 
like to spend an evening now and then with the family of the grocer 
and the pastry-cook, who are rather proud to receive them, and can give 
them the best tea and Madeira cake; and both the little ladies 
assure me that nothing can be more respectable than the families 
of the pastry-cook and the grocer—for their station of life, they always 
add.” 

“ Oh, of course !” Miss Blanchet said, who was listening with great 
interest as to a story, having that order of mind to which anything 
is welcome that offers itself in narrative form, but not having any 
perception of a satirical purpose in the whole explanation. Minola 
appreciated the “ of course,” and somehow became discouraged. 

* Well,” she said, “that’s nearly all, except for the family of the 
chemist, who live next to the little ladies of the post office, and who 
only know even them by sufferance, and would not for all the 
world have any social intercourse with any of the others. It’s de- 
lightful, I think, to find that London is not one place at all, but only 
a cluster of little Keetons. ‘This one street is Keeton to the life, 
Mary. I want to pursue my studies deeper, though ; I want to find 
out how the gradations of society go between the mothers of the boy 
who drives the butcher’s cart, the baker’s boy, and the pastrycook’s 
boy.” 
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* Oh, Minola dear !” 

“You think all this very unpoetic, Mary, and you are shocked 
at my interest in these prosaic and lowly details. But it is a study 
of life, my dear poetess, and it amuses and instructs me. Only for 
chance, you know, I might have been like ‘haf, and it is a grand 
thing to learn one’s own superiority.” 

“You never could have been like that, Minola ; you belong to a 
different class.” 

“Yes, yes, dear, that is quite true, I belong to the higher classes 
entirely ; my father was a country architect, my stepfather is a Non- 
conformist minister—these are of the aristocracy everywhere.” 

“You are a lady—a woman of education—Minola,” the poetess 
said, almost severely. She could not understand how even Miss 
Grey herself could disparage Miss Grey and her parentage in jest. 

“‘T can assure you, dear, that one of the pastry-cook’s daughters, 
whom I talked with to-day, is a much better-educated girl than I am. 
You should hear her talk French, Mary. She has been taught in 
Paris, dear, and speaks so well that I found it very hard to under- 
stand her. She plays the harp, and knows all about Wagner; I 
don’t. I like hervery much, and she is coming here to take tea with us.” 

The poetess was not delighted with this kind of society, but she 
never ventured to contradict her leader. 

“ You can talk to everyone, I do really believe,” she said. “I 
find it so hard to get on with people—with some people.” 

“T feel so happy and so free here. I can say all the cynical 
things that please me—yow don’t mind—and I can like and dislike 
as I choose.” 

**T am afraid you dislike more than you like, Minola.” 

“‘T think I could like anyone who had some strong purpose in 
life ; not the getting of money, or making a way in society. There 
are such, I suppose ; I don’t know.” ; 

“When you meet my brother, I am sure you will acknowledge 
that he has a purpose in life which is not the getting of money,” said 
Miss Blanchet. ‘“ But you don’t like men.” 

Minola made no reply. Poor little Miss Blanchet felt so kindly to 
all the race of men, that she did not understand how any woman 
could really dislike them. 

“T am going to do something that will please you to-morrow,” 
Miss Grey said, feeling that she owed her companion some atone- 
ment for not warming to the mention of her brother. “I am posi- 
tively going to hunt out Lucy Money. They must have returned by 
this time,” 
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This was really very pleasant news for Miss Blanchet. She had 
been longing for her friend to renew her acquaintance with Miss Lucy 
Money, about whom she had many dreams. It did not occur to 
Mary Blanchet to question directly even in her own mind the decrees 
of Miss Grey, or to say to herself that the course of life which they 
were leading was not the most delightful that could be devised. But, 
if the little poetess could have ventured to translate vague yearnings 
into definite thoughts, she would, perhaps, have acknowledged to 
herself a faint desire that the brilliant passages of the London career 
she had marked out for herself in anticipation should come rather 
more quickly than they just now seemed likely to do. At present 
there was not much difference perceptible to her between London 
and Dukes-Keeton. Nobody came to see them—even her brother 
had not yet presented himself. Her poem did not make much pro- 
gress ; there was no great incentive to poetic work. Minola and she 
did not know any poets, or artists, or publishers. Mary Blanchet’s 
poetic tastes were of a somewhat old-fashioned school, and did not 
include any particular care for looking at trees, and fields, and water, and 
skies, although these objects of natural beauty were made to figure in the 
poems a good deal in connection with, and illustrative of, the emo- 
tions of the poetess. Therefore the rambles in the park were not so 
delightful to her as to her leader ; and when the evening set in, and 
Minola and she read to each other, Mary Blanchet was always rather 
pleased if an opportunity occurred for interrupting the reading by a 
talk. She was particularly anxious that Minola should renew her ac- 
quaintance with her old schoolfellow, Miss Lucy Money, whose father 
she understood to be somehow a great sort of person, and through 
whom she saw dimly opening up a vista, perhaps the only one for 
her, into society and literature. But the Money family were out of 
town when our friends came to London, and Miss Blanchet had to 
wait ; and, even when it was probable that they had returned, Miss 
Grey did not seem very eager to renew the acquaintance. Indeed, 
her resolve to visit Miss Money now was entirely a good-natured 
concession to the evident desire of Mary Blanchet. Minola saw her 
friend’s little ways and weaknesses clearly, and smiled now and then 
as she thought of them, and liked her none the less for them—rather, 
indeed, felt her breast swell with kindliness and pity. It pleased her 
generous heart to gratify her companion in every way, to find out 
things that she liked and bring them to her, to study her little innocent 
vanities, that she might gratify them. What little dainties Mary 
Blanchet liked to have with her tea, what pretty ribbons she thought 
it became her to wear, these Miss Grey was always perplexing herself 
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about. When she found that she liked to be alone sometimes, that 
she must have a long walk unaccompanied, that she must have thoughts 
which Mary would not care to hear, then she felt a pang of remorse, 
as if she were guilty of a breach of true camaraderie, and she could not 
rest until she had relieved her soul by some special mark of attention 
to her friend. On the other hand, Mary Blanchet, for all her dreams 
and aspirations, was a sensible and managing little person, who got 
for Miss Grey about twice the value that she herself could have ob- 
tained out of her money. ‘This was a fact which Minola always took 
care to impress upon her companion, for she dreaded lest Miss 
Blanchet should feel herself a dependant. Miss Blanchet, however, 
in a modest way, knew her value, and had besides one of the tempera- 
ments to which dependence on some really loved being comes 
natural, and is inevitable. 

So Minola set out next day, about three o’clock, to look up her 
schoolfellow, Miss Lucy Money. She went forth on her mission with 
some unwillingness, and with a feeling’ as if she were abandoning 
some purpose, or giving up a little of a principle, in doing so. “I 
came to London to live alone and independent,” she said to herself 
sometimes, “and already I am going out to seek for acquaintances. 
Why do I do that? I want strength of purpose. I am just like 
everybody else ;’ and she began, as was her wont, to scrutinise her 
own weaknesses, and bear heavily on them. For, absurd as it may 
seem, this odd young woman really did propose to live alone—herself 
and Mary Blanchet—in London until they died. Alone, that is, so 
far as social life and acquaintanceships in society were concerned. 
Vast and vague schemes for doing good to her neighbours, and for 
striving in especial to give a helping hand to troubled women, were 
in Miss Grey’s plans of life ; but society, so called, was to have no 
part in them. It did not occur to her that she was far too handsome 
a girl to be allowed to put herself thus under an extinguisher or 
behind a screen. When people looked after her as she passed 
through the streets, she assumed that they noticed some rustic pecu- 
liarity in her dress or her hat, and she felt a contempt for them. Her 
love of London did not imply a love of Londoners, whom in general 
she thought rude and given to staring. But even if she had thought 
people were looking at her because of her figure, her face, her eyes, 
her superb hair, she would have felt a contempt for them all the same. 
She had a proud indifference to personal beauty, and looked down 
upon men whose judgment could be affected by the fact that a 
woman had finer eyes, or brighter hair, or a more shapely mould than 
other women. 
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Once Minola was positively on the point of turning back, and 
renouncing all claim on the acquaintanceship of her former school 
companion. She suddenly remembered, however, that in condemning 
her own fancied weakness she had forgotten that her visit was under- 
taken to oblige Mary Blanchet. ‘‘ Poor Mary! I have only one little 
acquaintanceship that has anything to do with society, and am I to 
deny her that chance if she likes it?” She went on rapidly and reso- 
lutely. Sometimes she felt inclined to blame herself for bringing 
Mary Blanchet away from Keeton, although Mary had for years 
been complaining of her life and her work there, and beseeching 
Miss Grey not to leave her behind when she went to live in 
London. 

It was a beautiful autumn day. London looks to great advantage 
on one of these rare days, and Miss Grey felt her heart swell with 
mere delight as she looked from the streets to the sky and from the 
sky to the streets. She passed through one or two squares, and 
stopped to see the sun, already going down, send its light through 
the bare branches of the trees. The western sky was covered with 
grey, silver-edged clouds, which brightened into blots of golden fire 
as they came closer in the track of the sun. The air was mild, soft, 
and almost warm. All poets and painters are full of the autumnal 
charms of the country ; but to certain oddly constituted minds some 
street views in London on a fine autumn day have an unspeakable 
witchery. Miss Grey walked round and round one of the squares, 
and had to remind herself of her purpose on Mary Blanchet’s behalf 
in order to impel herself on. 

The best of the day had gone, and the early evening was looking 
somewhat chill and gloomy between the huge ramparts of the Victoria 
Street houses by the time that Miss Grey stood in that solemn 
thoroughfare, and her heart sank a little as she reached the house 
where her old school friend lived. 

“ Perhaps Lucy Money is altogether changed,” Miss Grey said to 
herself as she came up to the door. “Perhaps she won’t care about 
me ; perhaps I shan’t like her any more ; and perhaps her mamma 
will think me a dreadful person for not honouring my stepfather and 
stepmother. Perhaps there are brothers—odious, slangy young men, 
who think girls fall in love with them. Oh, yes, here is one of them.” 

For just as she had rung the bell a hansom cab drove up to the 
door, and a tall, dark-complexioned young man leaped out. He 
raised his hat with what seemed to Miss Grey something the manner 
of a foreigner when he saw her standing at the door, and she felt a 
momentary thrill of relief because, if he was a foreigner, he could 
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not be Lucy Money’s brother. Besides, she knew very well that the 
great houses in Victoria Street were occupied by several tenants, and 
there was good hope that the young man might have business with 
the upper story, and she with the ground floor. 

The young man was about to ring the bell, when he stopped, and 
said— 

“Perhaps you have rung already ?” 

“ Yes, I have rung,” Miss Grey coldly replied. 

“This is Mr. Money’s, I suppose ?” 

“ Mr. Money lives here,” she answered, with the manner of one 
resolute to close the conversation. The young man did not seem 
in the least impressed by her tone. 

“Perhaps I have the honour of speaking to Miss Money?” he 
began, with delighted eagerness. 

“No. Iam not Miss Money,” she answered, still in her clear 
monotone. 

No words could say more distinctly than the young man’s expres- 
sion did, “I am sorry to hear it.” Indeed, no young man in the 
world going to visit Mr. Money could have avoided wishing that the 
young lady then standing at the door might prove to be Miss 
Money. 

The door opened, and the young man drew politely back to give 
Miss Grey the first chance. She asked for Miss Lucy Money, and 
the porter rang a bell for one of Mr. Money’s servants. Miss Grey 
had brought a card with her, on which she had written over her 
engraved name, “For Lucy Money,” and beneath it, “ Nola,” the 
short rendering of “ Minola” which they used to adopt at school. 

Then the porter looked enquiringly at the other visitor. 

“If Mr. Money is at home,” said the latter, “I should be glad to 
see him. I find I have forgotten my card-case, but my name is 
Heron—Mr. Victor Heron ; and do, please, try to remember it, and 
to say it rightly.” 


CHAPTER V. 
MISS GREY’S FIRST CALL. 


Mr. Money’s home, like Mr. Money himself, conveyed to the 
intelligent observer an idea of quiet, self-satisfied strength. Mr. 
Money had one of the finest and most expensive suites of rooms 
to be had in the great Victoria Street buildings, and his rooms 
were furnished handsomely and richly. He had servants in 
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sober livery, and a carriage for his wife and daughters, and a 
little brougham for himself. He made no pretence at being 
fashionable—rather, indeed, seemed to say deliberately, “I am a 
plain man and don’t care twopence about fashion, and I despise 
making a show of being rich; but I amrich enough for all I want, and 
whatever money can buy for me I can buy.” He would not allow his 
wife and daughters to aim at being persons of fashion had they been so 
inclined, but they might spend as much money as ever they pleased. 
He never made a boast of his original poverty, or the humbleness of 
his bringing up, nor put on any vulgar show of rugged independence. 
The impression he made upon everybody was that of a completely 
self-sufficing—-we do not say self-sufficient—man. It was not very 
clear how he had made his money. He had been at the head of one 
of the working departments under the Government, had somehow 
fancied himself ill-treated, resigned his place, and, it was understood, 
had entered into various contracts to do work for the Governments ot 
foreign States. It was certain that Mr. Money was not a speculator. 
His name never appeared in the directors’ list of any new company. 
He could not be called a City man. But it was certain that he was 
rich. 

Mr. Money was in Parliament. He wasa strong Radical in theory, 
and was believed to have much stronger opinions than he troubled 
himself to express. ‘There was a rough, scornful way about him, as of. 
one who considered all our existing arrangements merely pro- 
visional, and who in the mean time did not care to occupy himself 
overmuch with the small differences between this legislative propo- 
sition and that. It was not on political subjects that he usually spoke. 
He was a very good speaker, clear, direct, and expressive in his lan- 
guage, always using plain, effective words, and always showing a per- 
fect ease in the finishing of his sentences. There was a savour of 
literature about him, and it was evident in many indirect ways that 
he knew Greek and Latin much better than most of the University 
men. The impression he produced was that of a man who on most 
subjects knew more than he troubled himself to display. It seemed 
as if it would take a very ready speaker indeed to enter into personal 
contest with Mr. Money, and not get the worst of it. 

He was believed to be very shrewd and clever, and was known to be 
liberal of his money. People consulted him about many things, and to 
some extent admired him; some were a little afraid of him, and, in homely 
phrase, fought shy of him. Perhaps he was thought to be unscrupulous; 
perhaps his blunt way of going at the very heart of a scruple in others 
made them fancy that he rather despised all moral conventionalities. 
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Whatever the reason was, a certain class of persons always rather dis- 
trusted Mr. Money, and held aloof even while asking his advice. No 
one who had come in his way even for a moment forgot him, or was 
confused as to his identity, or failed to form some opinion about him, 
or could have put clearly into words an exact statement of the opinion 
he had formed. 

On this particular day of autumn Mr. Money was in his study 
reading letters. He was talking to himself in short, blunt sentences 
over each letter as he read it, and put it into a pigeon-hole, or tore it 
and threw it into the waste-paper basket. His sentences were gene- 
rally concise judgments pronounced on each correspondent. “ Fool!” 
“ Blockhead !” “ Justso; I expected that of you!” ‘Yes, yes; he’s 
all right.” “That will do.” Sometimes a comment, begun rather 
gruffly, ended in a good-natured smile; and sometimes Mr. Money, 
having read a letter to the close with a pleased and satisfied expression, 
suddenly became thoughtful, and leaned upon his desk, drumming with 
the finger-tips of one hand upon his teeth. 

A servant interrupted his work by bringing him a message and a 
name. Mr. Money looked up, said quickly, “ Yes, yes ; show him in!” 
and Mr. Victor Heron was introduced. 

Mr. Money advanced to meet his visitor with an air of cordial 
welcome. One peculiarity of Mr. Money’s strong, homely face was 
the singular sweetness of the smile which it sometimes wore. The 
full lips parted so pleasantly, the white teeth shone, and the eyes, that 
usually seemed heavy, beamed with so kindly an air, that to youth at 
least the influence was for the moment irresistible. Victor Heron’s 
emotional face sparkled with responsive expression. 

“ Well, well! glad to see you, glad to see you. Knew you would 
come. Shove away those blue-books and sit down. We haven’t long 
got back ; but I tried to find you, and couldn’t get at your address. 
They didn’t know at the Colonial Institute even. And how are you, 
and what have you been doing with yourself?” 

“Not much good,” Heron replied, thinking as usual of his 
grievance. “I couldn’t succeed in seeing anybody.” 

“ Of course not, of course not. I could have told you so. People 
are not yet coming back to town, except hard-working fellows like 
me. Have you been cooling your heels in the antechambers of the 
Colonial Office ?” 

“Yes, I have been there a little; not much. I saw it was no use 
just yet, and that isn’t a kind of occupation I delight in.” The young 
man’s face reddened with the bare memory of his vexation. “I hate 
that sort of thing.” 
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“To go where you know people don’t want to see you? Yes, it 
tries young and sensitive people a good deal. They’ve put you off ?” 

“ As I told you, I have seen nobody yet. But I mean to perse- 
vere. They shall find I am not a man to be got rid of in that way.” 

Mr. Money made no observation on this, but went to a drawer in 
his desk, and took out a little book with pages alphabetically arranged. 

“T have been making enquiries about you,” he said, “ of various 
people who know all about the colonies. Would you like to hear a 
summary description of your personal character? Don’t be offended 
—this is a way I have; the mement a person interests me and seems 
worth thinking about, I enter him in my little book here, and sum up 
his character from my own observation and from what people tell 
me. Shall I read it for you? I wouldn't, you may be sure, if I thought 
you were anything of a fool.” 

This compliment, of course, conquered Heron, who was otherwise 
a good deal puzzled. But there was something in Mr. Money’s 
manner with those in whom he took any interest that prevented their 
feeling hurt by his occasional bluntness. 

“TI don’t know myself,” Heron said. 

“ Of course you don’t. What busy man, who has to know other 
people, could have time to study himself? That work might do for 
philosophers. I may teach you something now, and save you the 
trouble.” 

“T suppose I ought to make my own acquaintance,” said Heron 
resignedly, while much preferring to talk of his grievance. 

“Very good. Now listen. 

“ Heron, Victor.—Formerly in administration of St. Xavier's Set- 
tlements. Got into difficulty ; dropped down. Education good, but 
literary rather than business-like. Plenty of pluck, but wants cool- 
ness. Egotistic, but unselfish. Good deal of talent and go. Very 
honest, but impracticable. A good weapon in good hands, but must 
take care not to be made a plaything.” 

Heron laughed. “It’s a little like the sort of thing phreno- 
logists give people,” he said, “ but I think it’s very flattering. I can 
assure you, however, no one shall make a plaything of me,” he added 
with emphasis. 

“So we all think, so we all think,” Mr. Money said, putting away 
his book. “ Well, you are going on with this, then?” 

“T am going to vindicate my conduct, and compel them to grant 
me an enquiry, if you mean that. Nothing on earth shall keep me 
from that.” 

*So,so! Very well, we'll talk about that another time—many 
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other times; and I may give you some advice, which you needn’t 
take if you don’t like, and I shan’t be offended. Now, I want to 
introduce you to my wife and my girls, and you must have a cup of 
tea. Odd, isn’t it, to find men drinking tea at five o’clock in the 
afternoon? Up at the club, any day about that hour, you might think 
we were a drawing-room full of old spinsters, to hear the rattling of 
tea-cups that goes on all around.” 

He took Heron’s arm in a friendly, dictatorial way, and conducted 
him to the drawing-room on the same floor. 

The drawing-room was entered, not by opening a door, but by 
withdrawing some folds of a great, heavy, dark-green curtain. Mr. 
Money drew aside part of the curtain to make way for his friend; and 
they both stopped a moment on the threshold. A peculiar, sweet, 
half-melancholy smile gave a strange dignity for the moment to Mr. 
Money’s somewhat rough face, and he gently let the curtain fall. 

“Wasn't there some great person, Mr. Heron—Burke, was it?— 
who used to say that whatever troubles he had outside, all ceased as 
he stood at his own door? Well, I always feel like that when I lift 
this curtain.” 

It was a pretty sight, as he again raised the curtain, and led 
Heron in. The drawing-room was very large, and was richly, 
and as it seemed to Heron somewhat oddly, furnished. The light 
in the lower part was faint and dim, a sort of yellowish twilight, 
procured by softened lamps. The upper extremity was steeped 
in a far brighter light, and displayed to Heron, almost as on a 
stage, a little group of women, among whom his quick eye at once 
saw the girl who had come up to the door at the same time with him. 
She was, indeed, a very conspicuous figure, for she was seated 
on a sofa, and one girl sat at her feet, while another stood at the arm 
of the sofa, and bent over her. An elderly lady, with voluminous 
draperies that floated over the floor, was reclining on a low arm-chair, 
with her profile turned to Heron. Ona fancy table near, a silver 
tea-tray glittered. A daintily dressed waiting-maid was serving tea. 

“Take care of the floor as you come along,” said Money. “ We 
like to put rugs, and rolls of carpet, and stools now in all sorts of 
wrong places to trip people up. That shows how artistic we are ! 
Theresa, dear, this is my friend, Mr. Heron.” 

“I am glad to see you, Mr. Heron,” said a full, deep, melancholy 
voice; and a tall, slender lady partly rose from her chair, then sank 
again amid her draperies, bowed a head topped by a tiny lace cap, 
and held out to Heron a thin hand covered with rings, and having 
such bracelets and dependent chainlets, that, when Heron gave it 
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even the gentlest pressure, they rattled like the. manacles of a 
captive. . 

“‘ We saw you in Paris, Mr. Heron,” the lady graciously said, “ but 
I think you hardly saw us.” 

“These are my daughters, Mr. Heron, Theresa and Lucy. I 
think them good girls, though full of nonsense,” said Mr. Money. 

Lucy, who had been on a footstool at Miss Grey’s feet, gathered 
herself up, blushing. She was a pretty girl, with brown, frizzy hair, 
and wore a dress which fitted her so closely from neck to hip, that 
she might really have been, to all seeming, melted or moulded into 
it. The other young lady, Theresa, slightly and gravely inclined her 
head to Mr. Heron, who at once thought the whole group most 
delightful and beautiful, and found his breast filled with a new pride 
in the loved old England that produced such homes and furnished 
them with such women. 

“Dear, darling papa,” exclaimed the enthusiastic little Lucy, 
swooping at her father, and throwing both arms round his neck, “ we 
have had such a joy to-day, such a surprise! Don’t you see 
anybody here? Oh, come now, do use your eyes.” 

“IT see a young lady whom I have not yet the pleasure of 
knowing, but whom I hope you will help me to know, Lucelet.” 

Mr. Money turned to Miss Grey with his genial smile. She 
rose from the sofa and bowed, and waited. She did not as yet quite 
understand the Money family, and was not sure whether she ought 
to like them or not. They impressed her at first as being far too 
rich for her taste, and odd and affected, and she hated affectation. 

“ But this is Nola Grey, papa—my dearest old schoolfellow when 
I was at Keeton; you must have heard me talk of Nola Grey a 
thousand times.” 

So she dragged her papa up to Nola Grey, whose colour grew a 
little at this tempestuous kind of welcome. 

“ Dare say I did; Lucelet, but Miss Grey, I am sure, will excuse me 
if I have forgotten ; I am very glad to see you, Miss Grey—glad to 
see any friend of Lucelet’s. So you come from Keeton? That's 
another reason why I should be glad to see you, for I just now want 
to ask a question or two about Keeton. Sit down.” 

Miss Grey allowed herself to be led to a sofa a little distance 
from where she had been sitting. Mr. Money sat beside her. 

“Now, Lucelet, I want to ask Miss Grey a sensible question or 
two, which I don’t think you would care twopence about. Just 
you go and help our two Theresas to talk to Mr. Heron.” 

“ But, papa darling, Miss Grey won’t care about what you call 
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sensible subjects any more than I. She won’t know anything about 
them.” ‘ 

“ Yes, dear, she will ; look at her forehead.” 

“ Oh, I have looked at it! Isn’t it beautiful ? ” 

“| didn’t mean that,” Mr. Money said with a smile; “I meant 
that it looked sensible and thoughtful. Now, go away, Lucelet, like 
a dear little girl.” 

Miss Grey sat quietly through all this. She was not in the least 
offended. Mr. Money seemed to her to be just what a man ought to 
be—uncouth, rough, and domineering. She was amused meanwhile 
to observe the kind of devotion and enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Heron was entering into conversation with Mrs. Money and her elder 
daughter. That too was just whata man ought to be—a young man—silly 
in his devotion to women, unless perhaps where the devotion was to be 
accounted for otherwise than by silliness, as in a case like the present, 
where the unmarried women might be presumed to have large 
fortunes. So Miss Grey liked the whole scene. It was as good asa 
play to her, especially as good as a play which confirms all one’s own 
theories of life. 

“ England, Mr. Heron,” said Mrs. Money in her melancholy 
voice, “is near her fall.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Money, pray pardon me—England! you amaze me— 
I am surprised—do forgive me—to hear an Englishwoman say so ; 
our England with her glorious destiny!” The young man blushed 
and grew confused. One might have thought his mother had been 
called in question, or his sweetheart. 

Mrs. Money shook her head and twirled one of her bracelets. 

“ She is near her fall, Mr. Heron! You cannot know; you have 
lived far away, and do not see what we see. She has proved faithless 
to her mission.” 

“ Something—yes—there I agree,” Mr. Heron eagerly interposed, 
thinking of the St. Xavier’s Settlements. 

“‘ She was the cradle of freedom,” Mrs. Money went on. “ She 
ought to have been always its nursery and home. What have we now, 
Mr. Heron? A people absolutely in servitude, the principle of 
caste everywhere triumphant—corruption in the aristocracy—cor- 
ruption in the city. No man now dares to serve his country except 
at the penalty of suffering the blackest ingratitude ! ” 

Mr. Heron was startled. He did not know that Mrs. Money was 
arguing only from the assumption that her husband was a very great 
man, who would have done wonderful things for England if a perverse 
and base ruling class had not thwarted him and treated him badly. - 
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“ England,” Theresa Money said, smiling sweetly, but with a suf- 
fusion of melancholy, “can hardly be regenerated until she is once 
more dipped in the holy well.” 

“You see, we all think differently, Mr. Heron,” said the eager 
Lucy. “ Mamma thinks we want a republic. Tessy is a saint, and 
would like to see roadside shrines.” 

“And you?” Heron asked, pleased with the girl's bright eyes and 
winning ways. 

“Oh, I—I only believe in the regeneration of England through 
the renascence of art. So we all have our different theories, you see, 
but we all agree to differ, and we don’t quarrel much. Papa laughs at 
us all, when he has time. But just now I am taken up with Nola 
Grey. If I were a man, I should make an idol of her. That lovely 
statuesque face, that figure—like the Diana of the Louvre!” 

Mr. Heron looked and admired, but one person’s raptures about 
man or woman seldom awaken corresponding raptures in impartial 
breasts. He saw, however, a handsome, lady-like girl, who conveyed 
to him a sort of chilling impression. 

“She was my schoolfellow at Keeton,” Lucy went on, “and she 
was so good and clever that I adored her then, and I do now again. 
She has come to London to live alone, and I am sure she must have 
some strange and romantic story.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Money, who prefaced his enquiries by telling Miss 
Grey that he was always asking information about something, began 
to put several questions to her concerning the local magnates, politics, 
and parties of Keeton. Minola was rather pleased to be talked to by 
a man as if she were a rational creature. Like most girls brought up 
in a Nonconformist household in a country town, she had been sur- 
rounded by political talk from her infancy, but, unlike most girls, she 
had sometimes listened to it and learned to know what it was all about. 
So she gave Mr. Money a good deal of information, which he received 
with an approbatory “ Yes, yes,” or an enquiring “ So, so,” every now 
and then. 

“ You know that there’s likely to be a vacancy soon in the repre- 
sentation—member of Parliament,” he added by way of explanation. 

“T know what a vacancy in the representation means,” Miss Grey 
answered demurely, “but I didn’t know there was likely to be one 
just now. I don’t keep up much correspondence with Keeton. I 
don’t love it.” 

** Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

He smiled. 
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“ You are smiling because you think that a woman’s answer? So 
it is, Mr. Money, and I am afraid it isn’t true, but I really didn’t think 
of what I was saying. 1 do know why I don’t care much about 
Keeton.” 

“Yes, yes ; well, I dare say you do. But to return, as the books 
say—do you know a Mr. Augustus Sheppard ?” 

She could not help colouring slightly. “Yes, I know him;” and 
a faint smile broke over her face in spite of herself. 

“ Ts he strong in Keeton ?” 

“Strong?” 

“ Well liked, respectable, a likely kind of man to get good Con- 
servative support if he stood for Keeton? You don’t know, 
perhaps ?” 

“ Yes, I think I do know. I believe he wishes to get into Par- 
liament, and I am sure he is thought highly of. He is a very good 
man, a man of very high character,” she added emphatically, anxious 
to repair the mental wrong-doing of thinking him ridiculous and 
tiresome. 

Just at this moment Mr. Heron rose to take his leave, and Mr. 
Money left the room with him, so that the conversation with Miss 
Grey was broken off. Then Lucy came to Nola again, and Nola was 
surrounded by the three women, who began to lay out various schemes 
for seeing her often and making London pleasant to her. Much as 
our lonely heroine loved her loneliness, she was greatly touched by 
their spontaneous kindness, but she was alarmed by it too. 

A card was brought to Mrs. Money, who passed it on to Lucy. 

“ Oh, how delightful !” Lucy exclaimed. “So glad he has come, 
mamma! Nola, dear, a poet, a real poet !” 

But Nola would not prolong her visit that day even for a poet. A 
very handsome, tall, dark-haired man, who at a distance seemed 
boyishly young, and when near looked worn and not very young, was 
shown in. For the moment or two that she could see him, Minola 
thought she had never seen so self-conceited and affected a creature. 
She did not hear his name nor a word he said, but his splendid 
dark eyes, deeply set in hollows, took in every outline of her face 
and form. She thought him the poet of a school-girl’s romance made 
to order. 

Minola tore herself from the clinging embraces of Lucy, with less 
difficulty, perhaps, because of the poet's arrival, to whose society 
Lucy was clearly anxious to hasten back. Itso happened that Mr. 
Money had kept Mr. Heron for a few minutes in talk, and the result 
was that exactly as Miss Grey reached the door, Mr. Heron arrived 
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there too. They both came out together, and in a moment they 
were in the grey atmosphere, dun lines of houses, and twinkling gas 

lights of Victoria Street. Minola would much rather have been there 
alone. 

Victor Heron, however, was full of the antique ideas of man’s 
chivalrous duty and woman’s sweet dependence, which still lingered 
in the out-of-the-way colony where he had spent so much of his time. 
Also, it must be owned that he had not yet quite got rid of the sense 
of responsibility and universal dictatorship belonging to the chief 
man ina petty commonwealth. For some time after his return to 
London he could hardly see an omnibus-horse fall in the street with- 
out thinking it was an occasion which called for some intervention 
on his part. Therefore, when Miss Grey and he stood in the street 
together, Mr. Heron at once assumed that the young woman must, as 
a matter of course, require his escort and protection. 

He calmly took his place at her side. Miss Grey was a little sur- 
prised, but said nothing, and they went on. 

“ Do you live far from this, Miss Money ?” he began. 

“Tam not Miss Money—my name is Grey.” 

“Of course, yes—I beg your pardon for the.mistake. It was 
only a mistake of the tongue, for I knew very well that you were not 
Miss Money.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ And your first name is so very pretty and peculiar that I could 
not have easily forgotten it.” 

“T am greatly obliged to my godfathers and godmothers.” 

“ Did you say that you lived in this quarter, Miss Grey?” 

“ No—I did not make any answer ; I had not time.” 

“ T hope you do not live very near,” the gallant Heron observed. 

“ Why do you hope that?” Miss Grey said, turning her eves upon 
him with an air of cold resolution, which would probably have 
proved very trying to a less sincere maker of compliments, even 
though a far more dexterous person than Mr. Heron. 

“ Of course, because I should have the less of your company.” 

“ But there is no need of your coming out of your way forme. I 
don’t require any escort, Mr. Heron.” 

“T couldn’t think of letting a lady walk home by herself. That 
would seem very strange to me. Perhaps you think me old- 
fashioned or colonial ?” 

“T have heard that you are from the colonies. In London people 
have not time to keep up all these pretty forms and ceremonies. We 
don’t any longer pretend to think that a girl needs to be defended 
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against giants, or robbers, or mad bulls, when crossing two or three 
streets in open day.” 

“ Well, it is hardly open day now; it is almost quite dark.” 

“ The lamps are lighted,” Miss Grey observed. 

“Yes, if you call that being lighted! You have such bad gas in 
London. Why does not somebody stir up people here, and put 
things to rights? You seem to me the most patient people in all the 
world. I wish they would give me the ruling of this place for about 
a twelvemonth.” 

“T wish they would.” 

“Do you?” and he looked at her with a glance of genuine 
gratitude in his dark eyes, for he thought she meant to express her 
entire confidence in his governing power, and her wish to see him 
at the head of affairs. Miss Grey, however, only meant that, if he 
were engaged in directing the municipal government of London, he 
would probably be rather too busy to walk with her. 

“Yes,” he went on, “you should soon see a change. For in- 
stance”—they were now at the end of Victoria Street, near the Abbey— 
“T would begin by having a great broad street, like this, running 
right up from here to the British Museum—you know where the 
British Museum is, of course?” 

“Ves ; I live near it.” 

“Do you really? Iam so glad to hear that. I have been there 
lately very often. How happy you Londoners are to have such 
glorious places! In that reading-room I felt inclined to bless 
England.” 

Miss Grey was now particularly sorry that she had said anything 
about her place of residence. Still it did not seem as if much would 
have been gained by any reticence unless she could actually dismiss her 
companion peremptorily. Mr. Heron was evidently quite resolved to 
be her escort all the wayalong. He was clearly under the impression 
that he was making himself very agreeable. The good-natured youth 
believed he was doing quite the right thing, and meant it all for the 
very best, and therefore could not suppose that any nice girl could 
fail to accept his attendance in a kindly spirit. That Miss Grey must 
be a nice girl he was perfectly certain, for he had met her at Mr. 
Money’s, and Money was evidently a fine fellow—a very fine fellow. 
Miss Grey was very handsome too, but that did not count for very 
much with Heron. At least, he would have made himself just as 
readily, under the circumstances, the escort of little Miss Blanchet. 

So he talked on about various things—the Moneys, and what 
charming people they were ! the British Museum, what a noble insti- 
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tution ! the National Gallery, how hideous the building !—why. on 
earth didn’t anybody do something?—the glorious destiny of England 
—the utter imbecility of the English Government. 

It was not always quite easy to keep up with his talk, for the 
streets were crowded and noisy, and Mr. Heron talked right on 
through every interruption. When they came to crossings where the 
perplexed currents and counter-currents of traffic on wheels would 
have made a nervous person shudder, Mr. Heron coolly took Miss 
Grey’s hand and conducted her in and out, talking all the while 
as if they were crossing a ball-room floor. Minola made it a point 
of honour not to hesitate, or start, or show that she had nerves. 
But when he began to run into politics he always pulled himself up, 
for he politely remembered that young ladies did not care about 
politics, and so he tried to find some prettier subject to talk about. 
Miss Grey understood this perfectly well, and was amused and 
contemptuous. 

“I suppose this man must be a person of some brains and sense,” 
she thought. ‘ He was in command of something somewhere, and I 
suppose even the Government he calls so imbecile would not have 
put him there if he were a downright fool. But, because he talks to a 
woman, he feels bound only to talk of trivial things.” 

At last the walk came to anend. “Ah, I beg pardon, you live 
here,” Mr. Heron said. “May I have the honour of calling on your 
family? I sometimes come to the Museum, and, if I might call, I 
should be delighted to make their acquaintance.” 

“ Thank you,” Miss Grey said coldly, “I have no family. My 
father and mother are dead.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! I wish I had not asked sucha question.” Fle 
looked really distressed, and the expression of his eye had for the 
first time a pleasing, softening effect upon Miss Grey. 

“We lodge here, all alone. A lady—an old friend of mine—and I. 
We have no acquaintances, unless Lucy Money’s family may be called 
so. We read and study a great deal, and don’t go out, and don’t see 
anyone.” 

“T can quite understand,” Mr. Heron answered with grave 
sympathy. “Of course you don’t care to be intruded on by visitors. 
I thank you for having allowed me the pleasure of accompanying you 
so far.” 

He spoke in tones much more deferential than before, for he 
assumed that the young lady was lonely and poor. There was some- 
thing in his manner, in his eyes, in his grave, respectful voice, which 
conveyed to Minola the idea of genuine sympathy, and brought to 
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her, the object of it, a new conviction that she really was isolated and 
friendless, and the springs of her emotions were touched in a moment, 
and tears flashed in her eyes. Perhaps Mr. Heron saw them, and 
felt that he ought not to see them, for he raised his hat and instantly 
left her. 

Minola lingered for a moment on the doorstep, in order that she 
might recover her expression of cheerfulness before meeting the eyes 
of Miss Blanchet. But that little lady had seen her coming to the 
door, and seen and marvelled at her escort, and now ran herself and 
opened the door to receive her. 

“‘ My dear Minola, do tell me who that handsome young man was! 
What lovely dark eyes he had! Where did you meet him? Is he 
young Mr. Money?” 

The poetess’s susceptible bosom still thrilled and throbbed at the 
sight, or even the thought, of a handsome young man. She could not 
understand how anybody on earth could avoid liking handsome 
young men. But in this case a certain doubt and dissatisfaction 
suddenly dissolved away into her instinctive gratification at the 
sight of Minola’s escort. A handsome and young Mr. Money might 
prove an inconvenient visitor just at present. 

Minola briefly told her when they were safe in their room. Miss 
Blanchet was relieved to find that he was not a young Mr. Money; 
for a young Mr. Money, if there were one, would doubtless be rich. 

“ Isn’t he wonderfully handsome! Such a smile !” 

“T hardly know,” Minola said distressedly ; “perhaps he is. I 
really didn’t notice. He goes to the Museum, and I must exile my- 
self from the place for evermore, or I shall be always meeting him, 
and be forced to listen politely to talk about nothing. Mary Blanchet, 
our days of freedom are gone! .We are getting to know people. I 
foresaw it. What shall we do? We must find some other lodgings 
ever so far away.” 

“Do you like Miss Money, dear?” Mary Blanchet asked 
timidly. 

“Lucy? Oh, yes; very much. But there is Mr. Money, and 
they are going to be terribly kind to us, and they have all manner of 
friends ; and what is to become of my independence ? Mary Blanchet, 
I will mot bear it! I wl? be independent!” 

“T have news for you, dear,” Miss Blanchet said. 

“ Tf it please the destinies, not news of any more friends! Why, 
we shall be like the hare in Gay’s fable, if we go on in this way.” 

“Not of any more friends, darling, but of one friend. My 
brother has been here.” 
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“ Oh! ” 

“Yes; and he is longing to see you.” 

Minola sincerely wished that she could say she was longing 
to see him. But she could not say it, even to please her friend and 
comrade. 

“You don’t want to see him,” said Mary Blanchet, in piteous 
reproach. 

“ But you do, dear,” Miss Grey said, “and I shall like to see any- 
one, be sure, who brightens your life.” 

This was said with full sincerity, although at the very moment the 
whimsical thought passed through her, “ We only want Mr. Augustus 
Sheppard now to complete our social happiness.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
IS THIS ALCESTE ? 


Minoia’s mind was a good deal disturbed by the various little 
events of the day, the incidents and consequences of her first visit 
in London. She began to see with much perplexity and disappoint- 
ment that her life of lonely independence was likely to be com- 
promised. She was not sure that she could much like the Moneys, 
and yet she felt that they were disposed and determined to be very 
kind to her. There was something ridiculous and painful in the fact 
that Mr. Augustus Sheppard’s name was thrust upon her, almost at 
the first moment of her crossing for the first time a strange threshold 
in London ; then there was Mary Blanchet’s brother turning up; and 
Mary Blanchet herself was evidently falling off from the high design 
of lonely independence. Again, there was Mr. Heron, who now 
knew where she lived, and who often went to the British Museum, 
and who might cross her path at any hour. Sweet, lonely freedom, 
happy carelessness of action, farewell! 

Mr. Heron was especially a trouble to Minola. The kindly, grave 
expression on his face when he heard of her living alone declared, 
as nearly as any words could do, that he considered her an object of 
pity. Was she an object of pity? Was that the light in which any- 
one could look at her superb project of playing at a lifelong holiday? 
And if people chose to look at it so, what did that matter to her? 
Are women, then, the slaves of the opinion of people all around 
them? “They are,” Minola said to herself in scorn and melancholy. 
‘** They are; we are. I am shaken to my very soul, because a young 
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man, for whose opinion on any other subject I should not care any- 
thing, chooses to look at me with pity!” 

The night was melancholy. When the outer world was shut out, and 
the gas was lighted, and the two women sat down to work and talk, 
nothing seemed to Minola quite as it had been. The evident 
happiness and purring high spirits of the little poetess oppressed her. 
Mary Blanchet was so glad to be making acquaintances, and to have 
some prospect of seeing the inside of a London home. Then 
Minola’s kindlier nature returned to her, and she thought of Mary’s 
delight at seeing her brother, and how unkind it would be if she, 
Minola, did not try to enter into her feelings. Her mind went back 
to her own brother, to their dear early companionship, when nothing 
seemed more natural and more certain than that they two should 
walk the world arm-in-arm. Nowall that had come to an end—faded 
away somehow; and he had gone into the world on his own account, 
and made other ties, and forgotten her. But if he were even now to 
come back, if she were to hear in the street the sound of the 
peculiar whistle with which he always announced his coming to 
her—oh, how, in spite of all his forgetfulness and her anger, she 
would run to him and throw her arms round his neck! Why 
should not Mary Blanchet love her brother, and gladden when he 
came ? 

“ What is your brother like, Mary dear?” she said gently, anxious 
to propitiate by voluntarily entering on the topic dearest to her 
friend. 

“Oh, very handsome—very, very handsome !” 

Miss Grey smiled in spite of herself. 

“Now, Minola, I know what you are smiling at ; you think it is 
my sisterly nonsense, and all that, but wait until you see.” 

**T’'ll wait,” Minola said. 

Miss Grey did not go out the next day as usual, although it was 
one of the soft, amber-gray, autumnal days that she loved, and the 
Regent’s Park would have looked beautiful. She remained nearly all 
the morning in her own room, and avoided even Mary Blanchet. 
Some singular change had taken place within her, for which she 
could not account, otherwise than by assuming that it was begotten 
of the fear that she would be drawn, willingly or unwillingly, into 
uncongenial companionship, and must renounce her liberty. She 
was forced into a strange, painful, self-questioning mood. Was the 
whole fabric of her self-appointed happiness and independence only 
a dream, or, worse than a dream, an error? So soon to doubt the 
value and the virtue of the emancipation she had prayed for and 
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planned for dunng years! Not often, perhaps, has a warm-hearted, 
fanciful, and spirited girl been pressed down by such peculiar 
relationships as hers at Keeton lately ; a twice-removed stepfather 
and stepmother, absolutely uncongenial with her, causing her soul 
and her youth to congeal amid dull repression. What wonder that 
to her all happiness seemed to consist in mere freedom and unre- 
stricted self-development? And now—so soon—why does she begin 
to doubt the reality, the fulfilment of her happiness? Only because 
an impulsive and kindly young man, whom she saw for the first time, 
looked pityingly at her. This, she said to herself, is what our self- 
reliance and our emancipation come to after all. 

It was a positive relief to her, after a futile hour or so of such 
questioning, when Mary Blanchet ran upstairs, and with beaming 
eyes begged that Minola would come and see her brother. “ He is 
longing to see you—and you will like him—oh, you will like him, 
Minola dearest !” she said beseechingly. 

Miss Grey went downstairs straightway, without stopping to give 
one touch to her hair, or one glance at the glass. The little poetess 
was waiting a moment, with an involuntary look towards the dressing- 
table, as if Miss Grey must needs have some business there before 
she descended; but Miss Grey thought of nothing of the kind, and 
they went downstairs together. 

Minola expected, she could not tell why, to see a small and 
rather withered man in Mary Blanchet’s brother. When they were 
entering the drawing-room he was looking out of the window, and had 
his back turned, and she was surprised to see that he was decidedly 
tall. When he turned round, she saw that not only was he handsome, 
but that she had recognised the fact of his being handsome before. 
For he was unmistakably the ideal poet of school-girls whom she had 
met at Mr. Money’s house the day before. 

The knowledge produced a sort of embarrassment to begin with. 
Minola was about to throw her soul into the sacrifice, and greet her 
friend’s brother with the utmost cordiality. But she had pictured to 
herself a sort of Mary Blanchet in trousers, a gentle, old-fashioned, 
timid person, whom, perhaps, the outer world was apt to misprize, if 
not even to snub, and whom therefore it became her, Minola Grey, as 
an enemy and outlaw of the common world, to receive with double 
consideration. But this brilliant, self-conceited, affected, oppressively 
handsome young man, on whom she had seen Lucy Money and her 
mother hanging devotedly, was quite another sort of person. His 
presence seemed to overcharge the room; the scene became all com- 
pound of tall bending form and dark eyes. 
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“T am glad to see you, Mr. Blanchet,” Miss Grey began, deter- 
mined not to be put out by any self-conceited poet and ideal of 
school-girls. ‘I must be glad to see you, because you are Mary’s 
brother.” 

“You ought rather to be not glad to see me for that reason,” he 
said, with a deprecating bow and a slight shrug of the shoulders, “ for 
I have been a very neglectful brother to Mary.” 

“So I have heard,” Miss Grey said, “ but not from Mary. She 
always defended you. But I have seen you before, Mr. Blanchet, 
have I not ?” 

** At Mrs. Money’s, yesterday? Oh, yes; I only saw you, Miss 
Grey. I went there to see you, and only in the most literal way got 
what I wanted.” 

“ But, Herbert, you never told me that you were going, or that 
you knew Mrs. Money,” his sister interposed. 

“No, dear ; that was an innocent deceit on my part. You told 
me that Miss Grey had gone there, and as I knew the Moneys I hur- 
ried away there without telling you. I wanted to know what you were 
like, Miss Grey, before seeing my sister again. I hope you are not 
angry? She is so devoted to you, that she painted you in colours the 
most bewitching; but I was afraid her friendship was carrying her 
away, and I wanted to see for myself when she was not present.” 

Miss Grey remained resolutely silent. She thought this beginning 
particularly disagreeable, and began to fear that she should never be 
able to like Mary Blanchet’s brother. “Oh, why do women have 
brothers ?” she asked herself. ‘There seemed something dishonest in 
Mr. Blanchet’s proceeding, despite the frank completeness of his 
confession. 

“ Well, Herbert, confess that I didn’t do her justice—didn’t do 
her common justice,” the enthusiastic Mary exclaimed. 

“If Miss Grey would not be offended,” her brother said, “ I would 
say that I see in her just the woman capable of doing the kind and 
generous things I have heard of.” 

“Yes ; but we mustn’t talk about it,” the poetess said, with tears 
of gratefulness blinking in her eyes, ‘‘and we'll not say a word more 
about it, Minola ; not a word, indeed, dear.” And she put a depre- 
cating little hand upon Minola’s arm. 

Then they all sat down, and Herbert Blanchet began to talk. He 
talked very well, and he seemed to have put away most of the airs of 
affectation which, even in her very short opportunity of observation, 
Minola had seen in him when he was talking to the Money girls. 

“ You have travelled a great deal,” Miss Grey said. “I envy you.” 
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“If you call it travelling. I have drifted about the world a good 
deal, and seen the wrong sides of everything. I make it payin a 
sort of way. When any place that I know is brought into public 
notice by a war or something of the kind, I write about it. Or if a 
place is not brought into any present notice by anything, I write about 
it, and take a different view from anybody else. I have done particu- 
larly well with Italy, showing that Naples is the ugliest place in all the 
world ; that the Roman women have shockingly bad figures, and that 
the climate is wretched from the Alps to the Straits of Messina.” 

“ But you don’t think that?” Mary Blanchet said wonderingly. 

“Don’t I? Well, I don’t know. I almost think I do for the 
moment. One can get into that frame of mind. Besides, I really 
don’t care about scenery. I don’t observe it as I passalong. And I 
like to say what other people don’t say, and to see what they don’t see. 
Of course I don’t put my name to any of these things ; they are only 
done to make a living. I live on such stuff as that. I live for Art.” 

“Tt is glorious to live for art,” his sister exclaimed, pressing her 
thin, tiny hands together. 

Mr. Blanchet did not seem to care much about his sister’s 
approval. 

“Myart isn’t yours, Mary,” he said, with a pitying smile. “ Pictures 
of flowers and of little children saying their prayers, and nice poems 
about good young men and women, are your ideas of painting and 
poetry,I am sure. You are a lover of the human race, I know.” 

“T hope I love my neighbours,” Mary said earnestly. 

“‘T hope you do, dear. All good little women like you ought to 
do that. Do you love your neighbour, Miss Grey ?” 

“T don’t care much for anyone,” Miss Grey answered decisively, 
“except Mary Blanchet. But I have no particular principle or 
theory about it, only that I don’t care for people.” 

Although Miss Grey had Alceste for her hero, she did not like 
sham misanthropy, which she now fancied her visitor was trying to 
display. Perhaps, too, she began to think that this misanthropy 
rather caricatured her own. 

Miss Blanchet, on the contrary, was inclined to argue the question, 
and to pelt her brother with touching commonplaces. 

“The more we know people,” she emphatically declared, “the 
more good we see in them. In every heart there is a deep spring of 
goodness. Oh, yes!” 

“ There isn’t in mine, I know,” he said. “I speak for myself.” 

“ For shame, Herbert! How else could you ever feel impelled 
to try and do some good for your fellow-creatures ?” 
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“ But I don’t want to do any good to my fellow-creatures. I 
don’t care about my fellow-creatures, and I don’t even admit that they 
are my fellow-creatures, those men and those women too that one 
sees about. Why should the common possession of two legs make 
us fellow-creatures with every man, more than with every bird? No, 
I don’t love the human race at all.” 

“ This is his nonsense, Minola ; you won’t believe a word of it,” 
the little poetess eagerly said, divided between admiration and alarm. 

“You good little innocent dear, is it not perfectly true? What 
did I ever do for you, let me ask? ‘There, Miss Grey, you see as 
kind an elder sister as ever lived. I remember her a perfect mother 
tome. I dare say I should have been dead thirty years ago but for 
her, though whether I ought to thank her for keeping me alive is 
another thing. Anyhow, what was my way of showing my gratitude ? 
As soon as I could shake myself free, I rambled about the world, a 
very vagrant, and never took any thought of her. We are all the 
same, Miss Grey, believe me—we men.” 

“T can well believe it,” Miss Grey said. 

“ Of course you can; in all our dealings with you women we are 
just the same. Our sisters and mothers take trouble without end for 
us, and cry their eyes out for us, and we—what do we care? I am 
not worse than my neighbours. But if you ask me, Do I admire my 
fellow-man? I answer frankly, No, not I. What should I admire 
him for?” 

“One must live for something,” the little poetess pleaded, much 
perplexed in her heart as to what Miss Grey’s opinion might be about 
all this. 

“Of course one must live for art; for music and poetry, and 
colours and decoration.” 

“ And Nature?” Mary Blanchet gently insinuated. 

“Nature—no! Nature is the buxom sweetheart of ploughboy 
poets. We only affect to admire Nature because people think we 
can’t be good if we don’t. No one really cares about great cauliflower 
suns, and startling contrasts of blazing purple and emerald green. 
There is nothing really beautiful in Nature except her decay ; her 
rank weeds, and dank grasses, and funereal evening glooms.” 

While he talked this way he was seated on the piano stool, with 
his face turned away from the piano, on whose keys he touched every 
now and then with a light and seemingly careless hand, bringing out 
only a faint note that seemed to help the conversation rather than to 
interrupt it. He was very handsome, Minola could not help thinking, 
and there was something in his colourless face and deep eyes that 
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seemed congenial with the talk of glooms and decay. Still, true to 
her first feeling towards all men, Minola was disposed to dislike him, 
the more especially as he spoke with an air of easy superiority, as one 
who would imply that he knew how to maintain his place above 
woman in creation. 

“T thought all you poets affected to be in love with Nature,” she 
said; “I mean, you younger poets;” and she emphasised the word 
“younger” with a certain contemptuous tone, which made it just 
what she meant it to be—“ smaller poets.” 

“Why, younger poets ?” 

“Well, because the elder ones I think really were in love with 
Nature, and didn’t affect anything.” 

He smiled pityingly. sina 

“No,” he said decisively; “we don’t care about Nature—our 
school.” 

“TI am from the country: I don’t think I know what your 
school is.” 

“We don’t want to be known in the country; we couldn’t endure 
to be known in the country.” 

“But Fame?” Minola asked; “does Fame not go outside the 
twelve-mile radius ?” 

“Oh, Miss Grey, do pray excuse me, but you really don’t understand 
us ; we don’t want fame. Whatis fame? Vulgarity made immortal.” 

“ Then, what do you publish for?” 

He rose from his seat, and seized his hair with both hands, then 
constrained himself to endurance, and sat down again. 

“ My dear young lady, we don’t publish, we don’t intend to publish. 
No man in his senses would publish for us if we were never so well 
inclined. No one could sell six copies. The great, thick-headed 
public couldn’t understand us. We are satisfied that the true artist 
never does have a public, or look for it. The public can have 
their Tennysons, and Brownings, and Swinburnes, and Tuppers, and 
all that lot——” 

“That lot!” broke in Miss Blanchet, mildly horrified; “ that 
jot! Browning and Tupper put together !” 

“* My dear Mary, I don’t know one of these people from another; 
I never read any of them now. They are all the same sort of thing 
to me. These persons are not artists ; they are only men trying to 
amuse the public. Some of them, I am told, are positively fond of 
politics.” 

“Don’t your school care for politics?” Miss Grey asked, now 
growing rather amused. 
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“ Oh, no, we never trouble ourselves about such things. What can 
it matter whether the Reform Bill is carried—is there a Reform Bill 
going on now?—I believe there always is—or what becomes of the 
Eastern Question, or whether New Zealand has a constitution? 
These are questions for vestrymen, not artists; we don’t love man.” 

“ There I am with you,” Miss Grey said; “if that alone were quali- 
fication enough, I should be glad to be one of your fraternity, for I 
don’t love man ; I think he is a poor creature, at his best.” 

“So do I,” said the poet, turning towards her with eyes in which 
for the moment a deep and genuine feeling seemed to light up; “ the 
poorest creature, at his [best! Why should anyone turn aside for a 
moment from his path to help such a thing? What does it matter, 
the welfare of him and his pitiful race? Let us sing, and play, and 
paint, and forget him and the destiny that he makes such a work 
about. Wisdom only consists in shutting our ears to his cries of 
ambition, and jealousy, and pain, and being happy in our own way 
and forgetting him.” 

Their eyes met for a moment, and then Minola lowered hers. 
In that instant a gleam of sympathy had passed from her eyes into 
his, and he knew it. She felt a little humiliated somehow, like a 
proud fencer suddenly disarmed at the first touch of his adversary. 
For as he was speaking scorn of the human race, she was saying to 
herself, “ This man, I do believe, has suffered deeply. He has found 
people cold, and mean, and selfish—as I have—and he feels it, and 
cannot hide it. I did him wrong ; he is not a fribble or sham cynic, 
only a disappointed dreamer. The sympathy which she felt, showed 
itself only too quickly in her very eloquent eyes. 

Herbert Blanchet rose after an instant of silence and took his 
leave, asking permission to call again, which Miss Grey would have 
gladly refused if she could have stood up against the appealing looks 
of Mary. So she had to grant him the permission, thinking, as she 
gave it, that another path of her liberty was closed. 

Mary went to the door with her brother, and, much to Minola’s 
gratification, remained a long time talking with him there. 

Miss Grey went to the piano and began to sing—softly, to herself, 
that she might not be heard outside. The short autumnal day was 
already closing in London. Out in the country there would be two 
hours yet of light before the round, red sun went down behind the 
sloping fields, with the fresh upturned earth, and the clumps of trees; 
but here, in West-Central regions of London, the autumn day dies in 
its youth. The dusk already gathered around the singer, who sang to 
please or to soothe herself. In any troubled mood Miss Grey had 
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long been accustomed to clear her spirits by singing to herself; 
and on many a long, dull Sunday at home—in the place that was 
called her home—she had committed the fraud of singing her 
favourite ballads to slow, slow time, that they might be mistaken for 
hymns and pass unreproved. Her voice and way of singing made 
the song seem like a sweet, plaintive recitative ; just the singing to 
hear in the “ gloaming,” to draw a few people hushed around it, and 
hold them in suspense, fearful to lose a single note and miss the 
charm of expression. In truth, the charm of it sprang from the fact 
that the singer sang to express her own emotions, and thus every tone 
had its reality and its meaning. When women sing for a listening 
company, they sing conventionally, and in the way that some teacher 
has taught, or in what they believe to be the manner of some great 
artist ; or they sing to somebody or at somebody, and in any case 
they are away from that truthfulness which in art is simply the faithful 
expression of real emotion. With Minola Grey singing was an end 
rather than a means ; a relief in itself, a new mood in itself ; a passing 
away from poor and personal emotions into ideal regions, where 
melancholy, if it must be, was always divine ; and pain, if it would 
intrude, was purifying and ennobling. So, while the little poetess 
talked with her brother in the dusk, at the doorway, with the gas- 
lamps just beginning to light the monotonous street, Minola was 
singing herself into the pure blue ether, above the fogs, and clouds, 
and discordant selfish voices. 

She came back to earth with something like a heavy fall, as 
Mary Blanchet ran in upon her in the dark and exclaimed— 

“ Now, do tell me—how do you like my brother ?” 

To say the truth, Miss Grey did not well know. “I wonder, is he 
an Alceste ?” she asked herself. On the whole, his coming had made 
an uncomfortable, anxious, uncanny impression upon her, and she 
looked back with a kind of hopeless regret on the days when she 
had London all to herself, and knew nobody. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CHEVALIER D’'EON AND 
PETER THE GREAT’S WILL. 


BY O. C. DALHOUSIE ROSS. 


HE Emperor of Russia declared not Jong since to the British ' 
ambassador at his Court that “all that had been said or written 
about a ‘ will of Peter the Great,’ and the aims of Catherine II., were 
illusions and phantoms which never existed in reality ;” and this rather 
startling asseveration was followed by the publication of a letter from 
Prince Gortschakoff to the Russian ambassador in London, containing 
equally emphatic ejaculation on the same subject : “I see with pro- 
found surprise that ideas of our coveting Constantinople and of the 
will of Peter the Great continue to haunt the minds of some ‘people 
in England. . . . How often have the Russian emperors publicly 
repeated that no territorial annexation enters into their policy ; that 
they would be much embarrassed by it? . . . What further pledge 
must we give of our having no pretension to the exclusive (!) possession 
of Constantinople?” The emperor “regretted to see that there still 
existed in England an ‘ inveterate’ suspicion of Russian policy, and 
a continual fear of Russian aggression and conquest. He pledged 
his sacred word of honour, in the most earnest and solemn manner, 
that he had no intention of acquiring Constantinople,” and a few days 
afterwards ordered an army of 200,000 men to take up a position on 
the frontiers of Turkey, with the apparent intention of going to war, 
as Napoleon III. might have said, “for an idea ”—not this time, as 
it had been feared, to kill, but to cuve the sick man of Byzantium. 

It was rumoured in usually well-informed circles that, when 
Lord Beaconsfield first read Lord A. Loftus’s surprising despatch, he 
sent for a queen’s messenger, intending to order him forthwith to 
Livadia with several despatch-bags filled with o!d histories of Russia 
and Turkey, and a collection of the numerous treaties of peace and 
eternal friendship which were signed by the representatives of those 
two countries during the last half of the eighteenth and first half of this 
present century, together with some other treaties, friendly assurances, 
and correspondence relating to the subjugation and extinction 
of the kingdom of Poland ; but for my own part I hesitate to 
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believe the rumour, for those dusty old volumes would disclose a tale 
of almost ceaseless intrigue and wars waged by Russia, with practical 
results of a much more substantial nature than “an idea,” and such a 
retort from the Prime Minister of England would scarcely have been 
courteous to the Emperor Alexander. 

There he might have read, amongst other well-known episodes, 
of how Turkey lost, in the wars forced upon her by Catherine II., all 
the lands bordering on the northern and eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, the Crimea, and Little Servia, the Kuban, and the Isle of 
Taman ; of how “in 1770 the agents of Catherine II. procured a 
revolt in the Peloponnesus and in Crete, with the avowed intention of 
bringing them under the crown of the Empress ;”' of how, in 
1782, Catherine notified to her ally, the Emperor Joseph II. of 
Austria, her views on the subject of the Porte in the following words: 
“If our successes in this war enable us to deliver Europe of the 
enemy to the Christian name, by driving him from Constantinople, 
your Imperial Majesty will not refuse me your assistance in re-estab- 
lishing the old Greek monarchy, . . . placing the youngest of my 
grandchildren, the Grand Duke Constantine, on the throne ;” of how 
five years later she made that brilliant journey to Cherson, which 
forced the Sultan to declare war, accompanied at once by a court and 
an army, with foreign ambassadors, an emperor and a king in her 
train, with the intention of herself assuming the high-sounding title 
of “ Empress of the East and Liberator of the Greeks ;” and of how 
also on that occasion she was received under triumphal arches at 
Kiow, and, after extending the walls of that city, inscribed in Greek 
characters on the gate next to Constantinople the words, “Through 
this gate lies the road to Byzantium.” He might possibly have found, 
also, the treaty prepared in 1808 by Alexander I., which Napoleon I. 
refused to sign, the object of which was to secure Constantinople for 
Russia in exchange for Syria and Egypt (which did not belong to him) 
and the independence of Poland.? 

' The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Problem, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Contemporary Review, December 1876. 

? ** Voici les paroles de Napoléon I. écrites 4 Ste. Héléne: ‘A Tilsit Alex- 
andre voulait Constantinople, je ne devais pas l’accorder: ¢est une clef trop 
précieuse; elle vaut a elle seule un empire: celui qui la possédera peut gouverner 
le monde.’ ..... A Erfurth, 28 septembre 1808, il fut question entre I’'Em- 
pereur Napoléon et l‘Empereur Alexandre du partage de l’Orient. La France 
gagnait I'Egypte et la Syrie; la Pologne renaissait de ses cendres; Napoléon 
pouvait poser sur sa téte la couronne d’Occident. ‘Ze traité fut rédigé,’ dit-il, 


‘mais au moment de signer, je ne pus m’y décider. Qui me répondait que 
PEmpereur Alexandre, une fois saisi de Constantinople, ne reviendrait pas a 
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That these interesting incidents in the history of Russia should 
have escaped the memory of the Emperor Alexander is remarkable, 
and Lord Beaconsfield generously made no reference to them, any 
more than to Lord A. Loftus’s despatch, at the subsequent banquet 
at the Guildhall. 

But it is not intended in these pages to discuss the political aims 
of Russia, either past or present, in regard to the still vigorous invalid 
gatekeeper of the Black Sea, or to ascribe any undue importance 
to the curious and seemingly provocative State-paper which has been 
commonly described as Peter the Great’s Will. ‘The question of the 
authenticity of this document has been more than once warmly 
debated in Russia and in France, and the greatest significance has 
been attributed to it ; but in England, although its existence has been 
frequently alluded to, it is very little known, and it may safely be 
asserted that it has never in this country influenced public opinion 
as to the designs of Russia. ‘The Emperor’s energetic allusion to it 
invests it just now with fresh interest, and the fact is that the 
document to which the name of “ Peter the Great’s Will” has been 
given is clearly no will at all ; it is called by its author, whoever he 
may have been, a “ Plan for Compassing the Supremacy of Russia in 
Europe,” and is supposed to have been written by the Czar Peter, 
after the battle of Pultowa, when Charles XII. of Sweden had fled 
into Turkey, where he received asylum from the Sultan. 

It was first published by Napoleon I. in 1811, when on the 
eve of his Russian campaign, and the Moscow Gazette of that 
date asserted that it was a forgery due to the inventive pen of the 
French emperor himself, which assumption has been repeated by 
other more recent writers ; but, although the Emperor Alexander’s 
declaration may be considered to have established conclusively that 
Peter the Great never did make such a “ Will,” we remain as far as ever 
from a solution of the mystery of its origin, for, on the other hand, 
a letter which was published in the Paris /igaro of October 16th ult., 
from Mons. Gaillardet, the author of a biography of the Chevalier 
d’Eon, seems to upset altogether the theory that the document 
originated with Napoleon. He states that a previous life of the 
Chevalier, by Lafortelle, which was published with the sanction of 
the French Government in 1779, from notes supplied by d’Eon, who 
was then alive, records the fact that the latter had then asserted that, 


Valliance anglaise pour me reprendre la Pologne et réduire la puissance francaise 
de telle sorte que la puissance russe n’efit plus eu ni rivalité ni contréle? Et 
Alexandre m’en a toujours voulu.’”—Z’Empereur Napoléon IIT, et les Principautés 
Danubiennes. Yaris, 1858. 
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on his return from Russia in the year 1757, he had placed a copy 
of a plan of Peter the Great’s in the hands of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to Louis XV., the Abbé Bernis ; and he also quotes 
an authentic letter from the Comte de Choiseul to d’Eon, dated 
November 26, 1770, in which the receipt of a paper relating to 
Peter the Great is acknowledged, which, according to Mons. Gaillardet, 
could have been none other than what he calls the Will. 

Again, the Chevalier d’Eon. writing in 1778, lamented in bitter 
terms the.small importance which had been attributed to some such 
paper by the French Government. By that time many of its 
provisions had been already amply fulfilled. The first partition of 
Poland had occurred in 1773 ; a most destructive war, from 1769 to 
1774, had been waged by Catherine II. against Turkey, which 
resulted in Russia obtaining possession of the tract known as New 
Servia, of which Odessa is now the capital, on the north shore of the 
Black Sea, and of the forts of Yenikaleh and Kertch in the Crimea, 
and in Russian merchant vessels being for the first time admitted to 
the free navigation of the Bosphorus. In 1787 war had again 
broken out, and Turkey lost the Crimea, the Isle of Taman and 
part of Kouban, in the Caucasus. “The projects of Peter the 
Great,” writes the Chevalier d’Eon in 1778, “were considered in 
1757 to be soimpossible of attainment as to be simply a chimera, and 
no attention was paid to my representations by the ministers at 
Versailles. From my bed of sickness (he had broken his leg on his 
journey from Russia) I wrote urgently to the king, to the Abbé de 
Bernis, to the Marquis d’H6pital, ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
and to Count de Broglie, ambassador in Poland, to impress upon 
them that the secret intentions of the Court of St. Petersburg were 
first to carry out Peter the Great’s plan, as soon as the King of 
Poland, who was then on his death-bed, should decease, by massing 
troops all over the country, and securing the election of a king who 
should be the nominee of Russia, and then to seize and appropriate 
a part of the country ; but on account of my youth no attention was 
paid to me, and now (in 1778) we see how fatal this negligence has 
been to the interests of France.” “In the face of these authentic 
documents, which have been in print since 1760 and 1779,” exclaims 
Mons. Gaillardet, “‘ what becomes of the assertions of the serrible 
Mons. Ivan Golovine, and of the story of a fraud committed by 
Napoleon in 1811? The Chevalier d’Eon died in 1810, and the 
probable explanation of the Will having seen the light in 1811 is, that 
a copy of it had been found amongst his papers at the time of his 
death.” 
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The life of this Chevalier d’Eon was one of the most extraordinary 
enigmas of the eighteenth century, and the circumstances under 
which he is supposed to have been enabled to possess himself of 
a copy of Peter the Great’s “Plan” are amongst the most singular 
incidents of his adventurous career, some reminiscences of which 
may be not without interest at the present day. He was the con- 
fidential and secret envoy selected by Louis XV., in 1755, just 
before the commencement of the Seven Years’ War in Germany, 
to convey to the Empress Elizabeth (daughter of Peter the Great) 
a proposal for an offensive and defensive alliance with France. 
During many preceding years all diplomatic intercourse between 
Russia and France had been entirely suspended, for the last French 
ambassador, the Marquis Lachétardie, who during the earlier part of 
her reign had been the favourite and chief counsellor of Elizabeth, 
had been ultimately overthrown by Bestucheff, by whose order he was 
conveyed unceremoniously to the frontier and sent back to France. 
An unannounced and uninvited mission in 1755 was consequently a 
very delicate undertaking, and required to be conducted with the 
utmost tact. But war was impending, and Louis felt the want of a 
powerful ally. D’Eon was known to the Prince de Conti, who, having 
one day seen him at a masquerade dressed as a woman, appears to 
have originated the scheme of getting the wishes of the king con- 
veyed to the private ear of Elizabeth by a wily counsellor, under the 
simple and unsuspicious guise of an artless woman. 

Although his subsequent career proved him to be a fearless soldier 
as well as a perfect master of the sword, d’Eon was small of stature, 
with delicate and feminine features, and, to judge from the portraits 
which were taken of him in later life, his face must have been sin- 
gularly free from hirsute ornament. A portrait by Angelica Kauffman, 
after Latour, represents him as an exceedingly pretty woman, with a 
look of courtly high breeding. Born at Tonnerre, in Burgundy, in 
1728, he had received an excellent education, had already distin- 
guished himself in literature, and was counsellor of the Parliament of 
Paris, and censor-general for belles-lettres and history. The Prince 
de Conti, whose grandfather had once been elected King of Poland, 
had plans of his own which he hoped to forward on the same occa- 
sion, for he aspired to the hand of the empress, or, failing that, to the 
Polish crown. 

Elizabeth in her younger days was known to have had a fancy 
to espouse Louis XV., and the king was by no means averse to the 
idea that the prince, whom he honoured with his special predilection, 
should succeed him in her matrimonial inclinations. The Chevalier 
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d’Eon de Beaumont was accordingly charged with a mission which 
was to be both political and hymeneal, and, par ordre du Roi, he 
was desired to put on feminine attire and be metamorphosed into 
Mademoiselle Lia de Beaumont. To avoid any suspicion of the real 
purpose of his mission, it was not considered prudent that he should 
travel under the escort of a Frenchman, and a Scotch gentleman of 
the name of Douglas, an exile from this country for political causes, 
was selected to accompany him. The journey was called a scientific 
excursion, but both were supplied with elaborate instructions (the 
originals of which are preserved in the archives of the French Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs), and ordered to report with the most scrupulous 
care on the state of the Court, and of the several political parties, as 
well as on the military, naval, and mercantile position of Russia. Their 
despatches were to be in allegorical language, so as to be incom- 
prehensible if intercepted ; and, whilst those of Douglas were to be 
addressed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the more confidential 
information required from the Chevalier d’Eon was to be sent to the 
king himself and to the Prince de Conti. 

When they arrived at St. Petersburg they learnt that the projects 
of Louis had been forestalled by the English Government, and that, 
in return for an annual subsidy of £ 100,000, Elizabeth had entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with England, and had pledged 
herself to supply an army of 55,000 men, which was to be sent to 
Hanover or to any other point in North Germany, to co-operate with 
the army of Frederick the Great. Thwarted by the English ambas- 
sador, Sir William Hanbury, who was at that time all-powerful with 
the Russian Government, Douglas was unable to gain access to the 
Court, and was forced to return almost immediately to France; but 
Mademoiselle de Beaumont was presented by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the empire, Count Woronzoff, to the empress, who laughed merrily 
at the ruse when it was explained to her, and gave d’Eon an appoint- 
ment about her person as reader. He appears in the course of time 
to have gained great influence over her, and was enabled at length to 
return to France with a favourable answer to King Louis’ proposals. 

Meanwhile the war had broken out. At the close of the year 
1755 England had entered into an alliance with Prussia, and, on the 
other hand, by an act of condescension on the part of the empress- 
queen, which led to an interchange of courtesies between Maria 
Theresa and Madame de Pompadour, Austria and France had been 
reconciled, and signed a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance at 


Versailles on May 1, 1756. 
The Chevalier d’Eon was consequently sent back to St. Peters- 
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burg, again accompanied by Mr. Douglas, who, on this occasion, was 
appointed the Chargé d’Affaires of France, to obtain the formal ad- 
hesion of the Empress Elizabeth to this treaty. A difficulty then 
arose, for both France and Austria desired to exclude Turkey, their 
ally, from the list of the enemies against whom the three sovereigns 
should combine; whilst Russia, on the contrary, desired to profit by 
the new alliance to strengthen her hand against the enemy she was 
most often at war with. The Minister Bestucheff hit upon an expe- 
dient by which to evade this difficulty, and succeeded in persuading 
Douglas, simultaneously with the principal treaty which specially 
excluded Turkey, and was to be communicated to the sultan, to sign 
another, marked secrétissime, undertaking that, in the event of war 
between Russia and Turkey or Persia, the French king should aid 
and abet her with subsidies in money and war materials. When, how- 
ever, this treacherous document was remitted to France for ratification, 
it was indignantly repudiated by Louis XV., and Douglas was severely 
reprimanded. ‘“ His Majesty anxiously desired the adhesion of the 
Empress of Russia to the treaty of Versailles,” wrote the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, February 16, 1757, “ but not at the sacrifice of his 
honour, which, like that of Her Imperial Majesty, would be extremely 
compromised by such a proceeding. Whether the separate treaty 
should remain secret or not, it is none the less contrary to public 
honesty and straightforward dealing. It is not because it might one 
day become known that His Majesty refuses to ratify it, but because 
his honour, by which all his resolutions are guided, forbids him to 
do so.” 

Douglas was recalled ; the Marquis d’H6pital replaced him as 
ambassador, and soon afterwards, through the exertions of d’Eon, and 
in despite of Bestucheff’s powerful opposition, Elizabeth was induced 
to tear up the secret document. She at the same time rescinded her 
treaty with England, and the quintuple alliance between Russia, France, 
Austria, Saxony, and Spain against England and Prussia was defi- 
nitively agreed to, the main object of which was the recovery of 
Silesia by Austria, the partition of Prussia, and the humiliation of 
England in Europe, Asia, and America.! 

The Chevalier d’Eon conveyed this treaty in triumph to Paris, 
and was fortunate in being able on the same occasion to be the 


* “The league of these three powers with France and Spain was silently 
completed ; and so secret were the negotiations, that they had utterly escaped the 
notice of the Duke of Newcastle, the brother of Henry Pelham, and his successor 
in the direction of English affairs.’—Greer’s Short History of the English 
People, p. 726. 
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bearer of the news of an important success of the Austrians, who had 
defeated the Prussians at Kolin and driven them out of Bohemia. 
He was thrown from his horse on this journey and broke his leg, but 
nevertheless succeeded in arriving thirty-six hours before the Cabinet 
courier. At the same time he brought the Prince de Conti an offer from 
the Czarina of the Principality of Courland, and of the Command-in- 
Chief of the Russian army ; and his services were altogether so satis- 
factory to the king that he accorded him a pension of 12,000 francs 
per annum, and gave him his portrait in a jewelled snuff-box and a 
commission as lieutenant of dragoons. The Marshal Duke de 
Broglie soon afterwards appointed him his aide-de-camp; he fought 
with distinguished bravery and was several times wounded at Hoexter, 
at Ultropp, and at Osterwick, and before the conclusion of the war 
was promoted to the rank of captain of dragoons. 

During the continuance of the war he successfully fulfilled two other 
missions to St. Petersburg, and on the appointment in 1762 of the 
Duke de Nivernois as French ambassador in London, to negotiate 
the terms of peace between England and France, the Chevalier d’Eon 
was selected to accompany him as secretary to the embassy. His 
letters relating to these negotiations incidentally throw a new light 
on an interesting point in the history of that period. 

It will be remembered that, although the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War was disastrous to our arms, England emerged from the 
gigantic struggle triumphant in all quarters of the globe. The war had 
been preceded by a period of complete political inaction, and in 1756 
there were only three regiments fit for service in England; but the 
pusillanimity of the Duke of Cumberland and of Admiral Byng, which 
led, in 1757, to the disgraceful surrender of 50,000 men at Closter-Seven 
and to the loss of Port Mahon, roused the anger of the people, and 
brought to the front the great war-minister Pitt, which was soon fol- 
lowed by a complete change in the state of affairs. “I want to call Eng- 
land,” he said, on taking office, “ out of that enervate state in which 
20,000 men from France can shake her,” and he thoroughly succeeded. 
In 1759 Admiral Hawke destroyed the French fleet in Quiberon Bay ; 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, in command of an Anglo-Hanoverian 
force, annihilated their army at Minden, on the Weser ; and General 
Wolfe won from them Canada and their other possessions in North 
America. Clive’s victories obliged the French to abandon all right to 
any military settlement in India, and Spain lost Minorca, Cuba, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

By 1762 England’s supremacy at sea was indisputably established, 
and, with the aid of English troops and enormous subsidies, Frederick 
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the Great had triumphed over all his enemies inGermany. On the death 
of the Czarina Elizabeth, in December 1761, the Russians had withdrawn 
from the alliance; but, although France was exhausted, Louis XV. still 
desired to continue the war; whereas George III., who had recently 
ascended the throne, and his minister, Lord Bute, were anxious to 
make peace on almost any terms, and refused all further subsidies to 
the Prussians. The result of this was that the terms upon which 
peace was concluded satisfied no one in England, and were supposed 
to have been the effect of bribery of the Duke of Bedford, who was 
the British ambassador at the Court of France ; whilst in France 
they occasioned universal rejoicing. 

The Chevalier d’Eon displayed indefatigable energy throughout 
the negotiations, and amongst the letters to which I have alluded there 
is one which, although it proves that he sometimes allowed his own zeal 
greatly to outrun his discretion, at the same time happily clears the 
character of the Duke of Bedford from this imputation. The anec- 
dote must be told in his own words: “ There arrived a moment,” he 
writes, “ when some obstacles to the peace presented themselves which 
threatened to be insurmountable, and this was at the crisis of the 
negotiations. Fortunately, however, the Sub-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Wood, came to the Duke de Nivernois for one last discussion about 
the contested points before sending off the ultimatum, which was to 
be remitted to the British ambassador at the Court of Versailles. 

“He brought with him his portfolio, and was indiscreet enough 
to tell us that it contained, besides the ultimatum, the latest instruc- 
tions from the Earl of Egremont to the ambassador. The duke 
looked at me and then let his eye rest significantly on the portfolio. 
At once I understood the silent pantomime: it would be of the ut- 
most importance to our Court to know the precise conditions of this 
fatal ultimatum, and the nature of the instructions by which it was 
accompanied. Mr. Wood was a lover of good wine and a hard 
drinker, and instantly I bethought myself of the excellence of my 
native vin de Tonnerre ; the duke comprehended my indication and 
invited Mr. Wood to remain to dinner to try our famous Burgundy. 
This bait took, and whilst they were engaged in the discussion of 
many a bottle of my good wine, I carried off the portfolio, extracted 
from it Lord Egremont’s despatch, and made a literal copy of it, 
which I immediately sent by a special messenger to Versailles, where 
it arrived four-and-twenty hours before the original. When therefore 
the Duke of Bedford presented himself, the Dukes de Choiseul and 
de Praslin were thoroughly well prepared for the discussion, and, 
knowing the dernier mot of his instructions, soon succeeded in 
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inducing the British ambassador to relinquish every debateable 
point, and the preliminaries of a satisfactory peace were accordingly 
signed on the following day (October 1762). England retained 
Canada, but gave up to France the Islands of Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, St. Domingo, and others in the West Indies, as 
well as the Senegal territory on the coast of Africa, and the southern 
portion of the continent of America as far as the Mississippi. Spain 
ceded Florida ; but, on the other hand, England restored to her the 
Islands of Minorca, Havana, and the Philippines.” 

The Chevalier d’Eon was embraced by Louis XV. and decorated 
with the order of St. Louis for his services, and a few months later 
he succeeded the Duke de Nivernois with the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James’s.! 

This was, however, the culminating point of his career; and in 
England, where he continued to reside, almost uninterruptedly, until 
his death in 1810, the Chevalier d’Eon was chiefly known in connec. 
tion with one very extraordinary consequence of his first journey to 
St. Petersburg. A violent quarrel with the Count de Guerchy, his suc- 
cessor in the embassy, who was a creature of Madame de Pompadour’s, 
and had behaved on the occasion in such a very faint-hearted way 
that he was generally considered to have brought disgrace on the 
nation he represented, led the capricious French monarch to coun- 
tenance and encourage the report, which was industriously spread by 
the ambassador, as the only excuse for his cowardice, that the ex- 
captain of dragoons was a woman in disguise, with whom therefore he 
could not fight a duel. The malicious rumour was so persistently 
circulated by the supporters of de Guerchy, that at length it was very 
generally credited, and enormous sums of money were staked in the 
city of London, in bets or policies, respecting his sex. Although 
d’Eon afterwards determined to countenance this report, and seems 


This anecdote is a curious commentary on one of Junius’s withering letters 
addressed to the Duke of Bedford in 1769: ‘‘ You are indeed a very considerable 
man. The highest rank—a splendid fortune, and a name glorious till it was yours, 
were sufficient to have supported you with meaner abilities than I think you 

Your history begins to be important at that auspicious period 
at which you were deputed to represent the Earl of [Egremont] at the Court 
of Versailles. It was an honourable office and executed with the same spirit 
with which it was accepted. Your patrons wanted an ambassador who would 
submit to make concessions without daring to insist. upon any honourable con- 
dition for his sovereign. Their business required a man who had as little feeling 
for his own dignity as for the welfare of his country, and they found him in the 
first rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
the Fishery, and the Havana are glorious monuments of your Grace’s talents for 
negotiation. My Lord, we are too well acquainted with your pecuniary character 
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thoroughly to have entered into the humour of the hoax, that was not 
until he had wearied of refuting it. At first it evidently greatly 
excited his ire, and he twice visited the Stock Exchange and indig- 
nantly horsewhipped a banker of the name of Bird, and two brokers, 
who occupied themselves in promoting such bets; “in a very mas- 
culine fashion,” as he wrote to his old friend the Count de Broglie. 
Even that was not sufficiently convincing to check the speculative 
mania, and the bets continued, until at length (but not until several 
years later) the question of his sex was supposed to have been finally 
set at rest by the result of a trial before the Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field, “a cause,” says the Gentleman's Magazine of that date, “ the 
most extraordinary that perhaps ever happened in this or in any other 
country.” The action was brought against a broker and underwriter 
named Jacques, to recover 700 guineas, but, adds the magazine, 
“further immense sums on policies were depending on the suit.” One 
Monsieur Panchaud, of Paris, alone claimed £75,000. Jacques had 
received premiums of 15 guineas per cent., for every one of which he 
stood engaged to return 100 guineas, whenever it should be proved 
that the Chevalier d’Eon was actually a woman. A French surgeon 
of the name of Le Goux swore that of his certain knowledge d’Eon 
was a woman, as he had attended him in sickness and had examined 
his person; and a second French witness, named de Morande, was 
equally positive in swearing to the same effect. On the evidence of 
these two false witnesses d’Eon was pronounced to be a woman, and 
the money was ordered to be paid; but the verdict was afterwards, on 
appeal, set aside on the score of the illegality of such bets. 

D’Eon had succumbed to the pressure put upon him by the 
king before this trial took place. “I know,” wrote Louis XV. to 
him, in a letter which is cited in Madame Campan’s memoirs, 
“that you served me as usefully in the dress of a woman as in 
that which you now wear. Re-adopt that costume immediately ;” 
his pension was stopped, and he was starved into submission. But 
when at length (in 1775) he had been induced by the king’s agent 
to sign a contract binding him to wear only petticoats for the future, 
he put a bold face on the matter and declared it to be perfectly 
true that he was really a woman ; and, although he rebelled against 
to think it possible that so many public sacrifices should have been made without 
some private compensations. Your conduct carries with it an ¢terior evidence 
bcyond all the legal proofs of a court of justice. Even the callous pride ef Lord 
E t was alarmed. He saw and felt his own dishonour in corresponding 
with you, and there certainly was a moment at which he meant to have resisted, 


had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over his faculties and carried all sense and 
memory away with it.” 
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the king’s order, and repeatedly protested and implored to be 
allowed to return to the army, and was even imprisoned for a time 
in the Castle of Dijon for having ventured to equip himself for ser- 
vice in the French navy, he continued until the day of his death 
to assert that he was, and was generally believed in England to be, 
a veritable woman. The /ost-mortem examination, which established 
the contrary, was conducted in the presence of the Earl of Yarmouth, 
Sir Sidney Smith, the Hon. W. S. Lyttleton, Mr. Douglas, and a num- 
ber of others, who required that proof to convince them. 

There can be no doubt that this amazing hoax owed its per- 
manent acceptation in a great measure to the readiness with which 
Beaumarchais allowed himself to be deceived. The clever and 
witty author of the “Barber of Seville” and the “ Mariage de 
Figaro” was the secret agent nominated by the French king to 
carry out his metamorphosis, and d’Eon seems to have been 
suddenly seized with the idea that he would genuinely mystify him. 
When binding him to dress as a woman, Beaumarchais had at the 
same time succeeded in obtaining his signature to a contract, which, 
as d’Eon understood it, was to secure not only the payment of his 
debts, but also a large sum of money in exchange for documents of 
importance touching his former diplomatic missions, upon the security 
of which his friend Earl Ferrers had advanced £5,000; but the docu- 
ments were no sooner handed over than d’Eon found he had been 
outwitted, and that the vagueness of the contract gave him no legal 
right to claim full payment ; whereupon they quarrelled. 

D’Eon avenged himself by redoubling his exertions to outwit the 
king’s agent in regard to the other object of the negotiation, as 
plainly appears from his letters to Beaumarchais, which, although 
filled with occasional outbursts of indignation against his correspond- 
ent, are models of satirical writing and full of sly humour. “It 
is true,” he wrote, “that I disclosed to you the mystery of my real 
sex, giving you that supreme proof of my confidence in your pro- 
mises and in your discretion; that I gave you my portrait as a token 
of my gratitude, and that you promised me yours in exchange as a 
pledge of your esteem, but that -is all that passed between us; and 
to announce our approaching marriage, as I learn from Paris that 
you have been doing, is an abuse of my confidence, and can only 
have been done to raise a laugh against me. Ah! men were ever 
deceivers; they never fail to take advantage of credulous girls and 
women. I will confess that my admiration for your talents might 
have led me to love you, but the feeling was so new to me that 
I was far from comprehending it, and, as I am a girl of very high 
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spirit and irreproachable virtue, need I tell you how you have wounded 
my sensitive heart, and made me doubt your honesty ?” 

Beaumarchais was as devoted to practical jokes as an Irish 
subaltern, but his unbounded vanity and habit of quizzing others 
blinded him to the possibility of being himself the dupe, and this letter 
more than ever convinced him that he had made a grand discovery 
which would please the king. He forthwith reports to the king’s 
minister, de Vergennes : “ The girl is in love with me, madly in love. 
She thinks that I have slighted her, and women never can pardon 
such an offence. ... I am very far from wishing to treat her 
slightingly, but whoever could have imagined that my duty to the 
king would involve me in the predicament of having to address 
gallantries to an ex-captain of dragoons?” 

Meanwhile Louis XV. died, and perhaps his successor really 
believed d’Eon to be a woman, for when, in defiance of the contract, 
the latter shortly afterwards presented himself at Versailles in the full 
uniform of an officer of dragoons, Louis XVI. gave the crowning 
touch to the farce by solemnly issuing the following decree :— 


De par le Roi. 

It is ordered that Charles Geneviéve Zouise Auguste André Timothée d’Eon 
de Beaumont shall renounce the dragoon uniform which he is in the habit of wear- 
ing, and shall readopt the dress appropriate to his sex. He is forbidden to appear 
henceforward in this kingdom with any other costume than that proper for 
women. (Signed) Louls. 

(Countersigned) GRAVIEK DE VERGENNES, 
Done at Versailles, Aug. 27, 1777. 


The Chevalier d’Eon objected that he had not a single woman’s 
dress. “Well,” said Marie Antoinette, “I will take charge of her 
trousseau:” and the queen’s own milliner equipped him with a com- 
plete lady’s wardrobe. 

The light-hearted society of Paris welcomed him with acclamation 
as an accomplished heroine, and soon reconciled him to his disguise 
by worshipping him as the paragon of female warriors—a second Joan 
of Arc. 

The Gentleman's Magazine of the following year (1778) contains 
a letter to the editor, which shows how thoroughly he had identified 
himself with the 7é/e thus thrust upon him: . 


Mr. Urban,—Though Mademoiselle d’Eon, who will certainly be regarded as 
a phenomenon in history, is better known in England than in France, the fol- 
lowing particulars, transmitted from Paris, will certainly be acceptable to your 
— as they characterise the sensations wrought upon her by her change of 
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The (late) Chevalier d’Eon, formerly aide-de-camp to Marshal Broglie, and 
successively Captain of Dragoons, Knight of St. Louis, employed in embassies, 
famous for her political works, &c., that d’Eon who has often fought with so much 
bravery, and wielded the pen as ably as the sword, was born at Clermont-Tonnerre, 
in Burgundy, in the year 1728. It is pretended that her disguise, and the singular 
education which she received, were owing to the caprice of her father, who was 
ardently desirous of having a boy ; and though his wife afterwards gave birth to a 
girl, the father, still attached to his object, cried, ‘‘No matter for that, I will bring 
her up as a boy.” Her desire to return to France induced her, it is said, to own 
her sex. She has now appeared, it is well known, at Paris in all companies, 
dressed like a woman, for the first time in her life, at the age of forty-nine years. 

D’Eon owns that this garb seems very strange to her, and that it will be long 
before she is used to it; she would gladly have continued to dress like a man 
if she could. She used at first to laugh at her petticoats, her caf, &c., and on this 
occasion she said, ‘‘ It is very hard, after having been a captain, to be degraded to 
a cornet.”' With her new dress she still, however, retains the cross of St. Louis. 

The following incident will show that her manners are far from being prudish. 
In company with several foreigners who were strangers to her, ‘‘ Chevalier,” said 
a lady, ‘‘to the best of my remembrance, when you were dressed like a man, you 
had a very handsome leg.” ‘‘ Parbleu!” replied d’Eon with vivacity, pulling up 
her petticoats, ‘‘ if you are curious to see it, here it is.” ‘* If you wanted satisfac- 
tion,” said one, ‘* should you not regret your former situation and your arms?” “I 
have already considered that matter,” answered d’Eon, ‘and when I quitted my hat 
and sword, I own it gave me some concern ; but I said to myself, What signifies 
it? I may do as much perhaps with my slipper!” D’Eon is so little reconciled 
to her new metamorphosis that whenever she is in company with any Knights of 
St. Louis, and one of them is called ‘* Mr. Chevalier,” d’Eon turns about, thinking 
that she is meant. She is not yet accustomed to the usual ceremonials established 
between the sexes ; or rather it is obvious that having always, in her former state 
of life, shown great attention to the ladies, she finds it difficult to restrain it ; at table 
when she sits near them she is always ready to fill their glasses ; at coffee, no 
sooner has a lady emptied her cup, than d’Eon springs from her chair to hand it 
to the table. 

As to the person and stature of our female hero, Mademoiselle d’Eon (for so 
she must be styled) has a handsome neck and bosom, and appears to advantage as 
a woman. Indeed, as she formerly made herself a beard, her chin is furnished 
with some hairs, which she employs herself with nipping ; her complexion is fair ; 
her stature about 5 feet 4 inches, so she could not be very tall in uniform. 

Those who have not seen her in a man’s dress cannot conceive how she 
could appear genteel in her former clothes ; she wears her heels very low and some- 
what large ; she has a particular accent, which is not unbecoming, as her voice is 
agreeable ; she makes her curtsy in a rustic fashion without moving her thighs, 
but bending her knees forward with great quickness. 

On being advised to put on some rouge, her answer was that she had tried it, 
but that it would not stick upon her face. Considering her body only as a case, 
or as the shell of her soul, she despises it, and even pretends sometimes that her 
neck is troublesome; everything seems strange to her in her new accoutrement, 
but she is convinced that use will reconcile it. 


' ** The spirit of this pun evaporates in English. Cornet, in French, signifies 
a woman’s headdress, as well as a subaltern of horse.” —ote by the Editor of the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine” (A.D. 1778). 
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On her first return to France she went to Tonnerre, and passed some time with 
her relations. She then came back to Paris, and, though she appeared seldom in 
public, she dined sometimes with her old friends. To a lady who was giving her 
some advice with regard to her behaviour, &c., she replied, ‘‘ Madam, I shall be 
always sage, but I can never be modest.” 

Such is the best natural and moral portrait that you can give of Mademoiselle 
d’Eon to those who have had no opportunity of seeing and judging for themselves 
of the talents of this truly extraordinary person. 


The pleasant life in Paris did not last long, for a lawsuit with 
Beaumarchais soon drove d’Eon back to England, where, his pension 
having been again stopped, he was reduced to great straits, and 
obliged to maintain himself by giving lessons in fencing. Matched 
against the ablest professors, such as St. George and Angelo, he 
showed himself a master of his art, and in a famous assault of arms, 
in 1787, of which an engraving has been preserved, in the presence 
of the Prince of Wales and a crowd of aristocratic patrons, both 
ladies and gentlemen, he bore himself so well that, notwithstanding 
his long petticoats and somewhat advanced age, he carried off the palm 
from all his competitors. 

As reader to the Empress Elizabeth, the Chevalier d’Eon had 
certainly opportunities afforded him of transcribing documents in 
the Palace of Peterhoff, and it was there that, according to his state- 
ment, he met with her father’s plan for compassing the supremacy of 
Russia. His biographer, Mons. Gaillardet, regards it as a document 
of the highest importance, upon which the whole of the subsequent 
policy of Russia has been founded, and no-one can read it at this 
moment without a certain amount of interest. We can well afford to 
smile at the exaggerations contained in the concluding articles, but 
it is impossible, as one reads the remainder, not to be reminded of the 
manner in which many of the conquests and the territorial acquisitions 
of Russia from Sweden, Poland, Persia, Turkey, and in Central 
Asia were brought about ; some of them a good deal more recent 
than the days of Napoleon I. ; and, indeed, whether written by 
Peter the Great, or by Napoleon, it would be almost equally instruc- 
tive and curious. Si non é vero, ben trovato. 

In the “ Mémoires sur la Chevalitre d’Eon,” it is reproduced as 
follows :— 


Copy of the Plan for compassing European supremacy, left by Peter the Great for his 
successors on the Throne of Russia, and deposited in the Archives of the Palaces 
of Peterhoff, near St.. Petersburg. 


In the name of the most holy and indivisible Trinity, We, Peter, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c., to all our descendants and successors on the 
Throne and in the Government of the Russian nation: 
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The Great God from whom We received Our life and Our Crown, having con- 
stantly illumined Us with His wisdom, and upheld Us with His divine support, &c. &c. 


Here the emperor enters upon a long and rather discursive argument, 
showing why, in his opinion—which he believes to be an interpretation 
of the will of Providence—the people of Russia are destined at some 
future period to attain to general supremacy in Europe, and to spread 
themselves over the whole Continent. Russia, which he found small 
as a little stream, will have become, whem he leaves her, great as a 
mighty river; but under his successors, if they know rightly how to 
direct her, she will grow to the dimensions of a vast ocean, overflowing 
all the bordering lands, fertilising and improving the worn-out countries 
of Europe. With this object in view he leaves these instructions to 
his descendants, and desires that they shall be constantly and for ever 
religiously observed in the manner in which the tablets left by Moses, 
on which the Ten Commandments were inscribed, have been faithfully 


followed by the Jewish people. 
After this preamble the fourteen commands are set forth as fol- 


lows : 

I. Let the Russian nation be kept in a continual state of war, so that her 
soldiers may be hardy and always ready for fighting ; let there be no repose ex- 
cepting when it is necessary for the repair of the finances of the Empire, or for the 
reorganisation of our armies, or for the purpose of waiting for the most opportune 
moments of attack. Let times of peace be thus made useful for the support of 
war, and war be conducted so as to give advantages in peace ; always keeping in 
view the aggrandisement and the increase of prosperity of Russia. 

II. Attract by every possible means, from the most cultivated nations in 
Europe, able captains in times of war and the best scholars in times of peace, so 
that the Russian nation may profit by such advantages as may be obtainable in other 
countries, without any risk of losing those of which she is herself possessed. 

III. Take a parton all occasions in the troubles and disputes in Europe, par- 
ticularly in those of Germany, which being the nearest to Russia have most direct 
interest for her. 

IV. Keep up divisions in Poland and encourage continual jealousies and 
agitations ; purchase with gold the support of the Nobles, corrupt the Diets so as 
to have the power of influencing the elections of her Kings ; gain partisans of our 
own ; give them protection by moving Russian troops into the country and then 
keep them there until the proper time shall arrive to take possession. If the neigh- 
bouring Powers object, they should be momentarily appeased by sharing the 
country with them until it is possible to retake what has been so ceded. 

V. Take from Sweden as much as possible, and manage so that she may 
attack us, which will give a pretext for her subjugation. With this view isolate 
her from Denmark by carefully encouraging rivalries between those two countries. 

VI. Always choose wives for the Russian princes in the German States, and 
by such alliances unite their interests with ours, and obtain their support for our 
views. 

VII. Encourage a commercial alliance with England, she being the Power 
which has most need of us for the maintenance of her navy, and which can be most 
useful to us for the developmett of our own. Exchange our timber and other pro- 
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ductions for her gold, and establish constant friendly relations between her mer- 
chants and sailors and ours, by which our people will be improved in seamanship 
and in the arts of commerce. 

VIII. Extend the frontiers of the Empire unceasingly, towards the North 
along the Baltic Sea, and towards the South along the shores of the Black Sea. 

IX. Approach as near as possible to Constantinople and towards the Indies. 
He who reigns at Constantinople will be the real sovereign of the world, and, with 
that object in view, provoke continual wars with Turkey and with Persia ; estab- 
lish dockyards in the Black Sea; get possession of the shores of that sea as well as 
those of the Baltic, those two things being necessary for the ultimate success of 
our project ; hasten the decadency of Persia, penetrate as far as the Persian Gulf, 
re-establish the former trade of the Levant by appropriating Syria, and, if pos- 
sible, extend the power of Russia to the Indies, which are the emporium of the 
world. 

Once there, we can do without the gold of England. 

X. Carefully seek and maintain analliance with Austria, appear to support her 
ideas of future sovereignty over all Germany, and covertly excite against her the 
jealousy of the German princes. 

Endeavour to induce either one side or the other to solicit the assistance of 
Russia, and then take the country, as it were, under our protection, by which 
means we shall be enabled to prepare it for eventual domination. 

XL.; Interest Austria with us in the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and, 
when we have conquered Constantinople, neutralise the effect of her jealousy either 
by stirring up a war between her and the other European States, or by giving up to 
her a portion of our conquest, which we can retake from her afterwards. 

XII. Attach and unite to us all the dissatisfied Greeks and other schismatics 
in Hungary, Turkey, and the South of Poland, making Russia their centre and sup- 
port, and establish a universal ascendency over them by a kind of sacerdotal supre- 
macy ; this will secure us serviceable friends in the enemies’ country. 

XIII. When Sweden has been dismembered, Persia vanquished, Poland sub- 
jugated, and Turkey conquered, our armies united, and the Black Sea and the 
Baltic inthe possession of our fleets, a proposal must be submitted separately 
and very secretly, first to the Court of Versailles and then to that of Vienna, to 
divide with them the Empire of the World. 

If either of the two accepts, which is not to be doubted, as their ambition and 
their self-love will be flattered by the suggestion, make use of that Power to crush the 
other, and afterwards in its turn we must crush the first, which will not be difficult, 
as by that time Russia will be in possession of the whole of the East and of a great 
part of Europe. : 

XIV. Ifthe improbable case should arise of a refusal from both Powers, it will 
be necessary to bring about a state of war between the two which will exhaust 
them both,.and then, choosing the decisive moment for action, Russia would fall 
upon Germany with her armies at the same time that two powerful fleets would 
issue from the Sea of Azoff and from the Port of Archangel, filled with hordes of 
Asiatics, and uniting themselves to other fleets in the Black Sea and in the Baltic, 
they would advance by the Mediterranean and the Atlantic Ocean, and land 
them on the shores of France, which will speedily be overrun, whilst our land forces 
do the same in Germany. Once these two countries vanquished, the rest of 
Europe will soon pass under our sceptre. 

It is by these means that Europe can and must be subjugated. 
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A SCHNAPPER EXCURSION. 


BY RED-SPINNER. 


OWN in Moreton Bay, on the ocean side of the island, there 
lie at high water, just visible above the breakers, a group 
of rocks which are at once the dread of mariners and the delight 
of deep-sea fishermen. Brisbane has not many excitements to 
offer to the sojourner within its gates. The inhabitants appa- 
rently exhaust all their enterprise in money-making. It is almost 
incredible that the metropolis of a thriving and wealthy colony 
has no theatre better than a small music-hall, and that there 
are no other regular amusements than the performances of 
an Amateur Musical Union whose concerts, excellent though 
they be, are few and far between. But let it not be supposed 
that the Brisbanians make the fatal error of adopting the policy of 
“ All work and no play.” Recreation, however, runs a good deal in 
the direction of out-of-door pursuits, in which the ladies, it is sad to 
refléct, can have little if any share. One such favourite amusement 
is a Schnapper party at the Flat Rock, which rock is the chiet 
member of that brown-headed family of crags standing immovable in 
the restless sea. 

We start for the Flat Rock early in the afternoon of a glorious 
Queensland winter day. It is the kind of day when a man must 
indeed be bad in mind and body not to feel that, spite of hard times, 
it is something after all to be alive ; something to possess lungs that 
will drink deep draughts of an exhilarating atmosphere. The true 
type of a Queensland winter day is a keen morning, that smells of 
frost but bites not; a cloudless eight hours of warm sun, a radiant 
and rapid sunset over purple-tinted mountains and woods, and, with 
eventide, a return of the scent and feeling of incipient frost. I am 
particular in calling attention to the loveliness of the day upon which 
we start, because by-and-by I shall have the opportunity of reading my 
home friends—friends who berate the changeable English climate— 
somewhat of a sermon. 

We start, therefore, in the loveliest of weather. The white paint 
of the houses—and in Queensland the hot summer is favourable to 
an immense consumption of white paint—is bright as the light, and 
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the dingiest gum-tree, bathed in the universal refulgence, becomes 
almost a thing of beauty. The grassy heights, the undergrowths 
that dot them, the fenced-in allotments whose sward has never yet 
been upturned, the land under cultivation, the patches of untouched 
bush, the clumps of banana around the cottages or large suburban 
residences, the numerous reaches in the river, with their profusion of 
hill and wood—all these, with other features of what, in a previous 
article, I have described as a remarkably pretty river, on such a day 
look their best, and are freshly welcome, though to most of the party 
they have been for years familiar enough. 

The Xa¢e, it must be stated, is the sole representative of the 
Queensland navy, and the captain and his chief officer wear the only 
naval uniform to be seen in Brisbane, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions when a stray man-of-war visits the colony. The Xaée is a pretty 
little paddle-wheel boat, but nothing like so large as one of the 
Citizen steamers plying onthe Thames. Herchief employment is the 
conveyance of the mails from the Bay to the Government wharf in 
Brisbane; but she is, in addition, a maid-of-all-work for the Ministry. 
Sometimes the Government are persuaded into lending her for 
pleasure trips; a number of members of the Legislature, wishing to 
throw aside the fatiguing cares of Parliament, coax the Colonial 
Secretary into lending her for a fishing excursion at Flat Rock or a 
trip to the marine villages—embryo watering-places around the main- 
land shores of Moreton Bay. To their credit, the Government do 
not restrict their complaisance to the representatives of the people, 
who have generally more or less a direct influence over them. The 
civil servants every now and then humbly petition for the loan of the 
Kate, and so successfully work the oracle that the precious boon is 
graciously granted. 

There is generally no fishing the first night. Flat Rock is sixty 
miles and more from Brisbane, and, with darkness setting in by 
six o’clock, it is as much as we can do to reach Amity Point in time 
to cast anchor for the night. The excursionists in the comfortable 
saloon well know how to spend a pleasant evening ; cards, conversa- 
tion, and books—but chiefly cards—help to pass away the time. This 
feature of the excursion must needs be mentioned, for it is to many 
a much more important element in the proceedings of a schnapper 
party than actual fishing. The schnapper is, in fact, by some made 
the excuse for a water picnic. Quite legitimate, too. Hence, after 
our return, one of the fishermen is asked whether it has been a 
successful expedition. 

“ Moderately so,” he replies, thinking only of the sport. 
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“Ha! ha!” the other rejoins, “ only moderately so? Then, who 
were the catering committee ?” 

I dare say my readers. will, with a smile, call to mind certain 
expeditions on the Thames, where the most serious consideration ot 
the day was the amount of bottled beer and sandwiches stowed away 
in the punt. 

Soon after casting anchor we discharge a few rockets and burn blue 
lights, a bit of pleasantry on our part that is at once answered by shouts 
of applause and laughter from the shore. Amity Point is inhabited by 
blacks, who assist in the oyster and dugong fishery, conducted there 
by a Brisbane firm; and our pyrotechnic display appears to have 
brought them out of their bark huts, and down to the beach. Halfa 
dozen of us accordingly go ashore in the captain’s gig to procure 
what is very practically the sinews of war for the coming campaign, 
to wit—baits ; to see the blacks around their own camp-fires ; and 
to enjoy a quiet stroll upon the white sand under the Southern Cross 
(a miserable fraud as a show constellation, and not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with our clearly defined and chaste Great Bear), 
and the wonderful stars of the antipodean hemisphere. 

The aborigines who live upon the island are better than the 
vagabond specimens of their race who, in search of rum, prowl about 
the streets of Brisbane day after day, but even they do not give you 
a fair notion of the Australian aboriginal as he is seen far away in the 
interior. As with the Red Indians of North America, so with the 
blacks of Australia, a little civilisation too often is a dangerous thing. 
However, we are carried through the surf at Amity Point on the 
shoulders of good-humoured natives whose white teeth literally gleam 
through the darkness when no other part of their faces can be seen. 
One or two of them I noticed gibbering rather than talking. A young, 
undressed gentleman, in a well-intended effort to light us through the 
tall rank grass covering the low sand-hills, throws the burning brand 
about in a decidedly reckless fashion, and sets fire to the drier 
patches in several places. Around a camp-fire that blazes merrily, and 
casts far and near weird shadows that would assuredly have set Salvator 
Rosa’s rapid pencil in motion, crouch a couple of men motionless as 
statues and perfectly nude. They sit on the ground, with their knees 
brought sharply up to support the elbows, which in their turn uphold 
the hands on which the head rests, and the position, strange as the state- 
ment may appear, is not without its graceful picturesqueness. An 
ordinary skin must have been scorched in such close proximity to the 
ruddy logs of iron-bark, and ordinary eyes would have been blinded 
by the smoke, But the hides of our sable friends are successfully 
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tanned by long exposure, and their visual organs are smoke-dried. 
To dismiss these representatives of the Amity Point savage once for 
all, they are far gone in intoxication. We afterwards discover that a 
party of them have been to Brisbane in their master’s cutter, a hand- 
some boat named the Charles Dickens, to attend the funeral of a 
friend, and have returned in the condition in which we find them. 

The huts in which the Amity Point blacks live are dome-shaped 
structures of stringy bark, easy to build, warm in cold and cool in 
bright weather, and ornamented inside with some pretensions to 
civilisation. We are cordially welcomed into one hut by the chief 
lady of the establishment, who introduces a couple of young black 
women—“ gins” in colonial parlance—as her nieces. These ladies 
are decently dressed, and the younger ones, for aborigines, are not 
ill-favoured. 

The most intelligent of these two can speak excellent English, and 
her manners even in a white girl would be called “pretty.” A few 
pictures from the ///ustrated London News and Graphic are pasted 
over the sleeping-places, and (human nature for ever!) the hut is not 
without a looking-glass. We might prolong our stay, and enjoy our 
seat on the edge of a truckle bed, were we not driven into a hurried 
retreat by an attack upon our lower limbs. I once sawan exhibition 
in Regent Street, the object of which was to-prove that the domestic 
flea could be trained to useful purposes. The proprietor of the 
menagerie, I remember, harnessed a team of fleas to a tiny carriage, 
and put them through a variety of astonishing performances. If that 
ingenious gentleman should be now alive, in the flea business, and 
short of stock, he may, at a nominal cost, replenish his exhausted 
stud at Amity Point, Austral hemisphere, lat. 27°, long. 154.° 

As we are disembarking, other members of the native colony 
return from sea in their boat, with a fine cargo of oysters, and I will 
do them the justice to confess that they regard the vagaries of their 
inebriated brethren with looks of ineffable contempt, although when 
later on they row us on board in a cranky whale-boat, which nearly 
capsizes us into the shark-haunted waters, they are not at all back- 
ward in asking for rum. These blacks appear to be happy and con- 
tented, but no student of the race requires to be told that nothing 
can keep them long in steady occupation or wearing the appearance 
of civilisation. One of the naked fellows crouching by the fire was 
in youth educated by the missionaries and placed in a Melbourne 
family as groom. For a while he was proud of his livery and 
promised well, but, like all the blacks upon whom similar experiments 
have been tried, he one day disappeared without a sign, wandered back 
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again to his tribe, and here in his old age we find him in the inex- 
pensive garb of nature. More singular than this is the presence 
amongst these aborigines, and living as one of them, of an English- 
man, a gentleman born and bred, a member of a noble family, once 
a student at Oxford. He has his own hut, and comes forward to 
receive visitors who land at the place with all the ease of a person 
used to good society, but in the simple and sole costume of a straw 
hat, short Garibaldi shirt fastened round the waist with a leather 
strap, and—oh ! hear it not in Pall Mall—an eye-glass! Another 
educated English gentleman, also of high position, has lived at 
Amity Point for ten years, in the same way adopting the habits of 
the blacks without reserve. 

The manager of the fishery comes on board later in the evening 
to tell us that a young dugong has just been captured, and straight- 
way an enthusiastic few scramble over the Xaée’s side, and repair a 
second time on shore to see the singular creature, out of whose 
kindred, some of these days, goodly fortunes will be made. 
There it lies upon the beach, a young female calf, weighing about two 
hundredweight, and the colour, so far as I can observe it in the 
glare of half a dozen fire-sticks, dark brown. The dugong is 
becoming better known every year, but hitherto the attempts to turn 
it into a remunerative commercial channel have not been so successful 
as they must be when adequate capital is put into a thoroughly 
equipped fishery. I seize the opportunity to examine the process 
(conducted, however, on a limited scale) by which the dugong 
captured in this part of Moreton Bay are turned to account. 

First comes the conversion of the fat into oil. I am grateful to 
say that cod-liver oil has never been a prescribed portion of my regi- 
men, but there can be no doubt in the world that fine dugong oil 
possesses all the therapeutic qualities of that flesh-restorer without the 
unpleasant smell and taste dreaded by so many invalids. The flesh I 
can vouch for as being excellent. I have tasted the bacon, and it is 
white, succulent, and clean-flavoured—as good, in fact, as one could 
wish to have it. Another description of the meat, eaten cold, might pass 
for across between pressed beef andoxtongue. On board the Xav, the 
day after our visit to the recently captured calf, we partook of a dish ot 
dugong cutlets which would have satisfied an epicure, and were actually 
declared by some to be very tender and nicely cooked filet de bauf. 
The hides appear to be invaluable ; the leather is of excellent quality, 
and more than an inch thick, What will machinists say to that? 
Dugong are now principally taken in a net with immensely wide 
meshes. The nets are laid in subterraneous thoroughfares through 
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which the experienced fisherman knows the creatures will pass on 
their search for marine grasses; the animal becomes entangled, 
struggles himself into inextricable toils, and, being unable to rise 
to the surface to breathe, drowns. The dugong is well named the 
sea-cow, for its head is not unlike that of a polled bullock, 
though its nose is considerably broader, and furnished with a 
square terminal by which it may discover and crop the herbage of 
the marine pastures to which it flocks. The body roughly resembles 
that of a gigantic seal, and dugong are sometimes taken weighing a 
ton and a quarter. 

Now let us return to our party on board the dainty Kate. We 
sleep, some on deck, some below in the saloon, some in the hold ; 
and though under the sunshine we might dispense with any descrip- 
tion of coat, at midnight the thickest Ulster or pilot jacket is not too 
heavy. At six in the morning there are signs of movement on board; 
the early sportsmen are preparing for action. Day is waiting the 
signal to rush impetuously upon the heels of night, and, in these lati- 
tudes, night has to be pretty sharp if it would clear away before the 
full-orbed sun is close upon it. On this particular morning there is 
no sun; a steely-blue cloud-fabric veils the blushes of dawn and 
boorishly curtains off the expected brightness. 

The Xate, once out of the shelter of Amity Point, proves herself 
a remarkably frisky lass, much given to dancing to the piping of 
the wind, and familiarly responsive to any wave that chooses to 
flourish its arms around her waist. Then it begins to rain, and the 
sea begins to rise, and the prophets begin to prognosticate an un- 
pleasant day, and we are, in short, doomed to fishing under consider- 
able difficulties. My threatened sermon wil! be as appropriate here 
as elsewhere. Good grumblers at home, be comforted with the 
assurance that yours is not the only land of changeable weather. In 
Queensland, where the climate, especially between March and July, is 
said to be perfection, there has been during April, May, and June, 
and part of July in this year 1876, weather as wet, as miserable, and 
as changeable, as any that we execrate in the Old Country. To be 
sure, everybody is eager to explain that such a season is unprecedented 
in the meteorological annals of the colony, while others maintain, as 
the farmers used to maintain at home, that in the matter of seasons 
Nature is quite losing her memory. 

The dangerous nature of the ocean bed at Flat Rock renders it 
impossible to anchor near the fishing-ground ; the Xaé, as fast as she 
is brought near the desired spot, drifts back again, and, as the fish are 
only to be had near the rocks, the moral enforced upon us is that we 
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must make the most of our time. And this is how we do it. Each 
man takes up his position, and clings to it. At his feet, and, if he be a 
deft fisherman, disposed so that there shall be never a hitch, lies coiled 
his line, thirty fathoms long if it is to be of any service, about the 
thickness of a lead pencil, and weighted with three egg-shaped pieces 
of lead, each a pound in weight, and so bored that the line will run 
freely through it. The hook is a trifle, but not much, smaller than a 
young meat-hook, and it is best to have it attached with a length of 
overgrown gimp, or three pieces of ordinary gimp twisted. The bait 
is a lump of fish or meat the size of a walnut. Slowly the steamer 
advances to the charge until you can hear the green water streaming 
off the rocks. Look well to the thick leather gloves on your hand, 
else presently your fingers will pay the penalty. It is comical to see 
twenty gentlemen, cabinet ministers and what not, waiting at the 
bulwarks line in hand, in all kinds of expectant attitudes, eager to 
heave the tackle overboard the moment the way of the stopped 
steamer slackens. 

With splash and shout at length twenty heavily-weighted lines are 
speeding through the beautifully clear depths—twenty lines racing 
through finger and thumb at a rate that renders either a glove or a 
canvas sheath an absolute necessity. Do your best in ten minutes, 
for no longer can we remain in such dangerous neighbourhood. 
What is that? Forward there is a loud and long-sustained rub-a-dub 
on the deck. Is it a heavy-footed man dancing a breakdown? Nay, 
it is the first schnapper announcing his release from the nasty, wet, 
salt sea, and heralding his kith and kin, so that within a couple 
of minutes the entire deck echoes with the rub-a-dub of fresh 
arrivals. 

It is scarcely sport; it is next door to slaughter. Alas! and is 
one come to this? On this day twelvemonth I scored the best trout- 
ing afternoon in my life, all fish artistically caught with delicate im- 
plements in a clear running stream ; and here I am hauling up from 
the bottom, 180 feet down, a burden which taxes all my strength, and 
makes the perspiration ooze from every pore. Yet it is grand fun 
for a while. The fish bite fast and furious. Bang, bang, bang! 
There is no mistake above about the bite, and no mistake below 
about the strike. Haul, haul, haul! the line throwing out corusca- 
tions of silver in its rapid ascent. Soon your eye discerns, fathoms 
deep, an almost impalpable flashing to and fro, as if a large dish were 
gyrating in an eddy ; it assumes a lovely pink hue as you bring it 
nearer the service, and then, in a twinkling, a burly schnapper of seven 
or eight pounds is dancing vigorously and noisily on deck, Some- 
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times it is a fish at every haul; and, under those circumstances, not 
the least amusing feature of the sport is the spectacle of a score of 
excited men jumping around a score of big fish which are doing their 
best to convey their amazement and indignation to an unfeeling 
world. 

The schnapper is, like nearly all the fishes of these waters, beau- 
tifully tinted, and the prevailing colour is pink. It is a thick, broad- 
sided fellow, as if originally intended for one of the bream tribe. The 
resemblance to the bream, however, ceases at the top of the shoulders, 
where there is a bony hump, and a sharply sloping, undulating ridge 
of bone down to the mouth, which is horny and well furnished with 
teeth. You deposit your game, not in the familiar creel, but in a sack 
bag, knowing full well that at the wharf at Brisbane by-and-by there 
will be an astonishing number of acquaintances, who happened to be 
passing just by accident, of course, and who will somehow walk away 
with a brace of fish dangling from a bit of spun yarn. The schnapper 
is, in fact, excellent eating. It does not come amiss in any shape— 
boiled and served with caper sauce, fried with egg and. crumbs, 
soused, and, better still, as mayonnaise. 

The best of schnapper-fishing is that you leave off contented. It 
is hard work ; the fish range between five and twelve pounds ; it will 
be a very bad visit indeed to the Flat Rock if you do not get your ten 
or a dozen schnappers. One of our party has five-and-twenty—much 
more than he can carry. My own modest “swag” of eighty pounds 
or thereabouts I find quite sufficient before I cast the burden off my 
shoulders. Our fishing lasts not more than two hours, and a large 
portion of that time is occupied in steaming, after the drifts, up to the 
rock again. Yet we return with 250 schnapper on board, besides 
other fish, making a total weight of not much less than 2,000 pounds. 
And everybody condoles with me that my first schnapper excursion 
has not been particularly successful. It is no uncommon thing for 
600 large schnapper to be taken on one of these excursions. 

Luck at this, as at all other fishing at which I have “assisted,” 
varies of course, and is distributed in a most unaccountable way. 
Here, for example, at my right is a gentleman suffering severely from 
sea-sickness (for we play heavily at pitch and toss during our other 
sport), but who catches four to my one. He has nothing to do but 
bait his hooks, cast them over, and pull up schnapper with a “Yo, 
heave ho!” To my left is another gentleman who fishes carefully and 
well, but who never hooks a fish. Yet we are close together, and 
adopting precisely the same mode of procedure. 

It is not, however, schnapper alone that we take. At one of our 
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halts we catch a very strange collection of fish indeed. First, there 
are three varieties of the parrot-fish, shaped somewhat like a carp, 
coloured a brilliant scarlet, and armed with four ivory teeth, pro- 
truding like a rabbit’s. A small fish, the exact image of a thick-set 
trout in bodily form, and about half a pound in weight, falls to my 
share. How it could have taken the schnapper hook is a mystery to 
this day; but there it is in the Brisbane Museum, admirably set up 
and preserved, and taking its place amongst the Natural History 
curiosities, with its scientific name, and my own name as the dis- 
tinguished donor, duly set forth in intelligible characters. The fish 
is designated “ Diacope octolineata, family Peresidei.” The colours 
fade somewhat after death, but I make a memorandum with fishy 
fingers, before it gives up the ghost, and thus it runs : “In shape not 
unlike a Wandle trout ; fins and tail bright gamboge ; belly ditto with 
vermilion spots ; sides bright yellow, with four lateral stripes of 
bright blue—rows of turquoise on cloth of gold.” A king-fish is also 
taken, a blue and white gentleman, apparently of the bonito persuasion. 
A perch, own brother in shape to our English friend of that ilk, only 
a magnificent vermilion with black spots, is another celebrity. Two 
or three metallic-coloured fellows have no name, so far as I can find out. 

During the last half-hour we have a succession of surprises. A 
member of Parliament calls lustily for help, and we rush to his aid. 
He has hooked a shark, and after a tremendous tussle the beast is 
landed by means of a couple of boat-hooks thrust into its carcase. 
It is about five feet long, and as it betrays an uneasy conscience, and 
is far too lively to be safe, it is conciliated with a well-sharpened axe. 
Another member of the Legislative Assembly, not to be outdone, 
sets up a wild hullabaloo ; he too, so he avers, has ashark. It is not 
for me, of course, to contradict an old colonist, and a gentleman 
moreover who writes M.L.A. after his name, but I know that it 
is not a shark. You can see it is a big fish, nevertheless ; there 
are three strong men (all senators) engaged in bringing it in, but 
instead of darting swiftly hither and thither, it comes up a dead 
weight, no more like the shark than the chub is like the pike. Its 
sheer weight unfortunately severs the line, and there are three blank 
lamenting faces near the sponson, and general laughter from the 
rest of the company. 

The lion of the collection, however, is taken by not only a M.L.A. 
but an honourable cabinet minister, now in England ; to his lot falls 
a groper of sixty pounds weight.' It is a kind of rock cod, with 


* Two years since a groper of three hundredweight was taken in the Brisbane 
river. 
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dark-brown leather skin, and tremendous head and mouth, and its 
behaviour while on its journey from the tranquil caves of deep ocean 
to the upper air convinces me that it was a groper also which the 
honourable member lost near the sponson. The sixty-pounder 
does not show an ounce of pluck from first to last, but allows itself 
to be hunted in as if it were its fate, against which it were useless to 
contend ; and the only protest it makes on deck is to open its jaws, 
but in a manner more indicative of an ill-mannered gape than a 
decided exhibition of defiance. I do not hesitate to repeat that this 
groper is distinguished by its large mouth : a medium-sized port- 
manteau might be stowed away in it without the slightest incon- 
venience to the fish. 

After the engagement is over the combatants clear the decks, 
remove the slain, put away their weapons, and resume the attitude 
and pursuits of peace. So, as the engines are thumping at full speed 
like steeds who smell the stable afar off, we gather together our spoil, 
string them onall manner of belaying-pins, rails, and stanchions ; while 
buckets of water soon make the decks look a little less like shambles, 
and more like a very modest member of Her Maijesty’s fleet. We 
are very tired and very satisfied. Our shoulders ache and our fingers 
smart; but there are piles and strings of fish decorating the ship fore 
and aft, and we light our pipes and sprawl luxuriously about, 
watching the sunset and pondering dreamily about nothing in 
particular, as beacon after beacon is passed and the familiar land- 
marks lessen the distance from home. The great, awkward pelicans 
rise from the beacon-posts and sail through the air shorewards ; they 
are fishermen too, and they, like ourselves, have done their day’s 
work and are thinking about their nests. 
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MASKS. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON, 


ITHOUT question truth is the most difficult of all the virtues, 
whether we place it in sincerity of speech or transparency of 
life. Either way it is impossible as an absolute and, as things are, 
would cease to be a virtue at all if carried to its ultimate. We must 
wear masks and speak through mufflers if society is to hold together. 
We cannot cry aloud in the market-place all that we think of our 
fellow-men, scarcely all that we think in matters of pure speculative 
opinion ; nor yet proclaim on the house-top all that we do. To say 
that we can is only to wear that kind of mask which pretends to be 
none at all, and to speak with a more subtly-made voice-conductor 
than the rest. Even the advocates for nothing but the truth are 
themselves obliged to leave out the “ whole ;” thus conceding the 
lawfulness of reticence—which is conceding the lawfulness of false- 
hood by default and that a wrong impression may be made by 
negation if one by affirmation is forbidden. 

Notwithstanding this right of keeping one’s own counsel, and the 
necessity of concealment by silence, which every rational man and 
woman must confess and allow for, there are falsehoods and false- 
hoods, masks and masks; that is, there is the evil of excess : which is 
the true name of that Satan to whom theologians have given the 
lieutenancy of the world ever since Christianity came into it. If we 
cannot live in the Palace of Truth without the talisman, we need 
not carry about with us a portable shed of falsehood ; and though 
we must fence ourselves off from prying inquisitors, there is no neces- 
sity to put up lying finger-posts and mislead the questioning world by 
false land-marks. We may map out our lives according to our own 
ideas ; do what we think right in our own eyes ; and, so long as we 
keep inside the lines of the law, we have only our own souls to 
which we stand accountable. We have too the most absolute right 
to deny our fellow-men any share in our confidence, and to shut 
close every door that leads to the hidden shrine where we carry our 
secret devotions ; but we have no right to pretend to be what we are 
not, nor to tell falsehoods to conceal what we are. Silence is not 
falsehood. The mask which is a blank is free to all mankind, like 
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the wall which you build round your kitchen garden or the shutters 
that you put against your windows. It is only the mask which pre- 
tends to be the real face that is repudiated by honest men and 
faithful women. And of these masks which are intentionally false 
there are as many as there are moral qualities to feign, and social 
circumstances now to conceal and now to display. 

There is the mask of piety; in the forefront in our days as in 
times past, when to make long prayers and wear broad phylacteries 
counted for spiritual garments of such sufficiency as made the filthy 
rags of practical righteousness unnecessary. The brewer who poisons 
his beer with cocculus indicus and strychnine, the woman who 
slanders her neighbour, the fraudulent trustee and the breaker of 
certain stringent commandments in the Decalogue, think themselves . 
safe from suspicion when they hurry on the mask of piety—doing a 
great deal of extempore praying if they are “low,” and spending two- 
thirds of their working-day in church if they are “high.” The mean 
little moralities of daily life—such petty virtues, for instance, as think- 
ing small evil of one’s neighbours and saying less ; of patience under 
minor crosses and dignity under great trials ; of compassion for the 
weak and forbearance for the troublesome ; of pity for the sinful 
and steadfast fellowship with the ruined ; of that grand kind of self- 
respect which is too proud to do wrong, without needing the fear of 
eternal punishment as a restraining influence—to these homely moral 
graces the wearers of the mask of piety, when a mask, give no heed; 
but they will cap texts with you by the hour, and they know exactly 
where to draw the line between sound doctrine and the unsound. Speak 
to them of human duties, and they will answer that they love God. 
Loving God is a grand term and above reproach orcavil. It has the 
merit also of being vague; which is an advantage in a mask; and can 
be made to fit either Torquemada or Tartuffe. But loving one’s bro- 
ther is a concrete matter which may bring one into trouble ; and the 
roses of philanthropy have thorns of which the wise are wary. 

That mask of spiritual piety is perhaps the most comprehensive ot 
all in the moral wardrobe where hang the disguises behind which 
men masquerade. . It conceals the class ambition and lust for spiritual 
domination of priests and leaders of religious opinion ; it conceals 
wrong-doing in the man and the danger of the thought if translated 
into political action ; it asserts a divine sanction for bigotry, and a 
holy purpose in the suppression of free-thought and the oppression 
of free-thinkers ; it enables the wearer to practise self-indulgence 
here and cruelty to his kind there ; but all the while it claims the 
respect of man on the ground of its lofty origin, and he who dares 
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to speak contemptuously of it—as a mask—is assumed to deride reli- 
gion in the abstract and to be lost to the sense of good. At this 
present time this mask of piety is in supreme request. The world is 
rapidly dividing into the two camps of those who love knowledge and 
those who are afraid of it ; those who venerate science and those who 
blaspheme it ; and the wearers of this mask take the latter side. They 
set themselves forth as faithful witnesses of the divine life, while 
those who believe that effects must have corresponding causes are 
materialists, atheists—from whom the Lord has hidden His face. 
Venerable in its aspect, it is formidable in its results; and because 
venerable, all the more formidable ; for few dare judge one who 
assumes to speak as God dictates, and who is therefore the mouth- 
piece of the divine. He threatens with mysterious penalties the bold 
questioner who wishes to look behind the altar when the glory of Isis 
declares itself and the thunder and lightning are her witnesses—who 
strews with sawdust the floor of the temple where the god nightly 
descends to accept the offerings of his devotees. It is not meet for 
the uncovenanted to understand the secrets of the Holy of Holies, say 
they who wear this mask professionally ; and to reveal the false 
method of religion is as impious in their eyes as to discover the true 
working of nature. Ever since one man trembled at a thunder-storm, 
and his bolder brother told him that this was how the gods spoke 
when they were angry, and that they were only to be appeased by 
presents—which he would undertake to deliver—this mask of piety to 
frighten away knowledge has ruled the human race. And there seems 
small chance of its being laid aside just yet, while pilgrimages to 
Lourdes are in fashion abroad, and science is the Baal to which pious 
knees must not bow down at home. There are appointed times how- 
ever for all things ; and even this mask, stout as it is, has to drop 
piecemeal from the human face and leave the eyes free for the recog- 
nition of the truth. 

Connate with this mask of piety are those of respectability and 
propriety. ‘The man whose fortune is based on frauds that would 
split the whole edifice from foundation to roof were they discovered, 
is sure to be the most respectable man in his parish. He goes 
punctually to church, and his gold at the offertory shines conspicuous 
among the silver and copper which make up the rest of the donations. 
He is one of the bench of magistrates and chairman of the board of 
guardians ; and he is severe on the ragged stealer of a turnip for 
a dinner, and on the lazy rascal who will not earn enough to support 
his wife and family but who comes to the board for out-door relief. 
To be sure the ragged thief was hungry, and the lazy rascal is crippled 
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with rheumatism atid weighted with a sickly wifé and numerous 
family. All the same, the man who committed frauds whereby 
widows and orphans were left destitute, because he hated the toil of 
his profession and wanted to be luxurious and idle, doles out the 
relief pence to his crippled brother with a niggard hand and a sharp 
tongue ; and makes him a present of a fine discourse on the grandeur 
of honest industry and the shamefulness of a man like himself putting 
his hand into the pockets of the ratepayers. His respectability is his 
mask. Portly, conservative, the wearer of broadcloth, and the father 
of a family, who can suspect him of quaggy places in his past career !— 
places over which it took all his skill and cleverness to glide without 
foundering. The thing is impossible. If there should be anyone 
profane enough to hint at odd rumours that were once afloat con- 
cerning certain operations with shares and balance-sheets, his present 
respectability is his safeguard against these ugly spectres of the past. 
Sometimes, indeed, he does collapse ; when the world lifts its 
idle hands and bleats: “Who would have thought it?” All that 
solid respectability a sham !—all that handsome broadcloth so much 
shoddy, and the whole thing a masquerade! Much bewailing breaks 
out when such collapses happen; as they will at times, in spite of 
the care of those whose salvation it is to conceal, and whose faculty 
for keeping afloat is as a second sense. Society suffers under a kind 
of temporary earthquake, which affects it painfully, and induces a 
feeling of instability that makes men wonder, Who next? But the 
old mask, readjusted to a new face, does its prescribed duty of disguise 
once more ; and the world goes on its old way, comfortably worship- 
ping its idols of copper burnished to look like gold, and satisfied with 
its vestments of shoddy, sleek and shining like velvet and broadcloth. 
So with the twin mask—that ferocious propriety of some men and 
women, so useful to take as moral diachylon for the sore places of their 
own histories. When women are rampantly severe on the failings ot 
each other—severe beyond justice ; as for poor, shivering Charity, we 
will not speak of her-—it is only fair to suspect a mask. Even children 
know the artifice of a false scent to draw away attention from the 
true, and practise what they know; and men and women are but 
children grown into maturity. Elderly women, who find youth a crime 
and who grudge it all its enjoyment, are for the most part those 
whose own past would show some queer shady spots if clearly made 
out. Young women who are so passionately indignant at the flirta- 
tion of Mrs. A., or at the manner in which Miss B. uses her eyes, and 
her flesh-paints, are sure to have comfortable little afternoon teas in 
the boudoir when the husband is safe at his club or in the city. It is 
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their disguise; the mask which they think most useful for the occasion, 
and most profitable for concealment. But the woman who has seen 
more than she has felt, and has conquered more than she has con- 
fessed, has only pity for the suffering so sure to follow on the heels ot 
folly; and she who has not yielded to temptation on her own account 
can compassionate her who has. The frail fair sinner however, who 
must hide her real self if she would keep her footing in society, finds 
the mask of ferocious propriety the best disguise there is, and loses 
no opportunity of wearing it. ; 

How many “ spotted peaches” have that outside bloom of theirs, 
which has been rubbed bare to the flesh long ago, artistically 
simulated !—how many faces, which it would be destruction to show 
as they are, hide behind the mask of untouched purity and indignant 
virtue! It is pretty and edifying to hear that blonde pink-and-white 
beauty, whose hair last year was a strong brown with complexion to 
match, inveigh against the antimony and the rouge, the blanc de 
perle and the aqua amarilla of her friends ;—just as prettily edi- 
fying as to hear her denunciations on that lightness of behaviour with 
Miss , which has been a little more candid than with most, and 
so has got the girl who loved more warmly than wisely into public 
disgrace ;—she, that blonde of to-day made out of yesterday’s 
brunette, meeting her husband and the world behind the calm of an 
impenetrable mask, but of whom, if Truth were Fame, such things 
would be said as would finish her claims to virtuous ministration once 
and for all time. Ah! if Asmedeus could strip off visors as well as 
roofs, what would be revealed would shut the mouths of many—of 
the indignantly virtuous among others ; and of those whose special 
mask is that false optimism which maintains that all things are just 
what they seem to be, that the undercurrent of English life is as the 
surface, and that society is sound to the core and pure all through. 

For this is a favourite mask, and one very generally adopted. 
People who know the truths of human life, and how the realities give 
the lie to the appearances, smirk and smile through the infantine 
mask of belief in universal goodness. They deny that the satirist has 
a legitimate target for his shafts, and maintain that all the men of 
their acquaintance are honest and all the women virtuous. The 
moralist who deplores the current corruptions of the time is only a 
man with a diseased liver and a defective digestion ; and to say, “1 
know,” proves nothing but an exceptionally unlucky experience ; 
with, may be, a practical illustration of how birds of the same feather 
are sure to flock together. It is very odd, they say, but Blank, whose 
life is above suspicion and whose area of experience has been as 
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atge as any man’s, says that he has never seen anything of ‘allthis 
seething, secret, passionate protest against restraints moral and legal, 
which you pretend exists ; and So-and-So, who ought to know if any 
man should, denies positively that it exists at all. And dll this time 
their own lives, and the lives of men and women known to them, 
prove the contrary and confirm the statements of those who maintain 
that the undercurrent is to the surface what fire is to snow, and that 
everyone who knows life at all knows that the world agrees to wear a 
universal mask, now of one kind and now of another, whereby the 
real face may be concealed. 

But humanity has this one great and overpowering need—it must 
be flattered. If you would be on good terms with your generation 
you must praise it for its virtues, but never hint at its defects. All 
the satirists of past generations, whose racy words, sharp and pungent, 
delight both the scholar and the humourist, spoke of men and things 
that were: not of humanity at large—say of ourselves—as we are. You 
must make this distinction if youwould be popular, and preface your ser- 
mon or your satire on human vices with the old-fashioned formula: “ Pre- 
sent company (the present generation; you my hearers, or my readers) 
excepted.” Above all, you must be careful not to characterise masks as 
masks, but must meekly accept shows for substance, and a parrot’s cry for 
a human voice. Religion is true wherever itis professed, and Tartuffe was 
a libel on the holy sect of professing believers ; all English homes are 
private Agapemones, save those few exceptions where the scratchings 
done at the open street-door, and the angry words flowing through 
the window, leave nothing to be known and make concealment 
impossible. The larger proportion of marriages are happy, and the 
revelations of the Divorce Court go for nothing ; every woman who 
studies the revolting details of vice and disease, as a good comrade 
with men, does so from the loftiest motives and with the purest 
results in personal conduct and scientific research ; there is no secret 
polygamy carried on under another name, at least not among the 
middle class—that palladium of British virtue and source of British 
respectability ; Azamat Batuk coined what it is almost too polite to 
call a fiction of his own brain, when he drew the portrait of Miss 
Lucy of Bayswater ; our girls and young semi-detached wives, who 
run about the world alone yearly more and more impatient of both 
guidance and chaperonage, do so without tripping by the way ; young 
wives with their ardent male friends closeted together, now in her 
boudoir and now in his lodgings, are only as so many good little 
boys learning their lessons out of the same book ; there is no sand in 
the city sugar, and no shares of bubble companies are passed over to 
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influential promoters, or to city editors wielding powerful pens ; in 
fact, we are an incorrupt and incorruptible people ; and let the 
bold gainsayer who dares to question this universal innocence, to 
test the bloom of Ninon with a damp handkerchief, to handle the 
strings of the mask with a rude hand, be anathema maranatha. 

This is the authoritative demand of society and the generation in 
which you live, and the only terms on which you can gain popularity, 
approval, or success. Accept masks for faces; ascribe to men and, 
above all, to women, the virtues which they do not possess and which 
they know that they do not possess, while suppressing all that other 
side which is not the side of virtue ; call the dull bright and the frail 
strong, and dispense cakes and comfits all round ; and then the 
world will love you, Jisten to you, smile on you, respect you, vaunt 
not only your good heart but your accurate knowledge of human life ; 
and finally carry you shoulder-high to the Pantheon where sit its 
favourite demi-gods, writing on social statics with doves’-quills, and 
painting pictures of human life all in rose colour and azure blue. This 
is your mask; the mask of optimism in the midst of evil, and crying 
Peace, peace, where there is no peace. 

Ingenuousness, again, makes a useful disguise. To single-minded 
people the latitude of speech and action is practically unlimited. 
That old proverb which tells us how one man may steal his neigh- 
bour’s horses and another may not look over the hedge into the field 
where they are grazing, holds specially good with those who have 
adopted the mask of ingenuous simplicity. Who can blame that 
frank, good-natured fellow who has the trick of saying the most 
disagreeable things imaginable with the brightest smile and the 
most boyish innocence of offence? He comes down on you with 
direct questions which you cannot refuse to answer, yet which 
you would give a round sum to evade. But you have to reply. To 
refuse would be the same as to confess; and if you are to be 
paraded in full daylight: you might as well be paraded boldly, not 
dragged along by your coat-collarignominiously. If he has found out 
anything that a schoolboy’s common sense would tell him you would 
not like betrayed, he—having less than a schoo]boy’s common sense, 
because more than a child’s ingenuousness—blurts out the fact at 
a crowded dinner-table, taking that inevitable moment of dead 
silence which always comes for the occasion. How can you be 
annoyed? He is so honest himself, so ingenuous, so transparent, so 
pure-hearted, he had no idea that you, whom he loves and respects, 
could be otherwise! And then—what was there in the story that 
should annoy you? He met you walking with —— at such and such 
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an hour, in such and such a place. Of course you were going 
together to your own house:—why should you be uncomfortable then, 
and why should the partner of your bosom turn pale, and look unspeak- 
able things, when he mentions this harmless, this very unimportant little 
incident? To him it was the most natural and unsuggestive thing in 
the world ; how was he to know that you would not care to have it 
mentioned ? 

You have opinions which you do not wish to parade, though 
you do not dream of denying. Your ingenuous friend asks you 
in a loud voice what you think of certain theological doctrines 
which he knows that you do not hold—and that in the house of your 
aunt, from whom you have expectations, and who is half insane in her 
attachment to these very points. Or he puts you through your paces 
about Gambetta, the Commune, Republicanism, and the like, in the 
presence of that starched and crabbed old Tory whose daughter you 
secretly worship and long to call your own. Your opinions as to the 
best form of government yet hammered out on the political anvil, or 
on the worth or worthlessness of certain men of modern history, 
do not affect your daily life, your social status, or your moral 
value. The father of your adored thinks that they do ; and your 
friend who wears the mask of ingenuousness knows that he thinks 
they do; but in his character of boyish innocence he strips from you 
the harmless mask of silence which you had worn, and shows you to 
your greatest disadvantage—as your beloved girl’s father counts gain 
or loss in men. What can you say—still less do? The enfant 
terrible of past years is still the enfant terrible grown into manhood ; 
and enjoys in a dress-coat the immunity which he claimed when in 
knickerbockers. To ramp and rave would only put you still more 
in the wrong, and his ingenuousness has put you there quite enough 
as itis. You have nothing for it but silence, fortitude, and the mask, 
of not caring what has been revealed, and less what has been 
suggested, brought out of your own pocket for the occasion. 

If this subtly-adjusted mask is true of men, how much more of 
women, to whom come naturally the delicate cruelties of insinuation 
rather than the bolder brutalities of assertion? No man is able to 
wound by implication, by false ingenuousness, so deeply as they can ; 
nor reveal, under the guise of childlike candour, what you wish to 
keep secret. The éngénue can flirt too, as not the most confessed 
coquette dare; and can sail over shallows where others would 
run aground and be shipwrecked for life. With her whole nature 
penetrated by deceit, riddled through and through with falsehood, 
she can adjust the mask of ingenuous simplicity to such perfection 
that not even an expert can touch the line of demarcation, or say 
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where the true ends and the false begins. Becky Sharp is only 
one type of the class which numbers several ; but, without question, 
the most dangerous and the most irrepressible of all is she who 
masquerades in the guise of candid innocence, of ingenuous 
simplicity, of that truthfulness which fears no evil for itself and 
believes none of its neighbour ; who stabs you under the appear- 
ance of a caress, and betrays you under the pretence of there being 
nothing to conceal. 

For the miserable marriage what mask so good, or so general, as 
the ostentation of affection displayed without reserve in public ? 
The man at whom his wife trembles so soon as the house door is 
shut between them and the world, is quoted by his acquaintances as 
the most affectionate husband to be found within the four seas. 
The wife—of whom that handsome fellow in the corner, who treats her 
with rather more formality than one would have thought natural 
after so long an acquaintance, could tell more than she would care 
to have known—is much more complaisant to her husband now than 
she was six months ago, when she was honest and ill-tempered, and, 
with nothing to conceal, made no show of unreserve. The couple who 
at home quarrel without ceasing, and lament daily the stringency of the 
marriage law in England, call each other endearing names before folk ; 
and, when they shoot their poisoned arrows at each other, take care 
to make them look like flowers playfully pelted for love. The sisters 
who wrangle behind backs rarely do so before the face of the 
world ; and the homes which the inmates feel to be prisons rather 
than homes are covered up by huge masks of profound contentment, 
and that sorriest pretence of all, that the greatest preportion of 
English homes are happy. 

The good friend and sympathetic listener who worms out all that 
you think and feel, under the mask of sincere friendship and 
profound sympathy, then turns your confessions against you and goes 
about the world with his Judas wallet open to all listeners—what 
can we say of him—that arch-traitor who knows neither faith nor 
truth? There are many such men, and women too ; creatures who 
work their crooked way into the very hearts of those who trust them, 
only to empty them of a love which they do not prize and of con- 
fidence which they present as common property to the world. It is 
a mask which unfortunately gives no sign by which it may be known 
for what it is. Certain things are to be tested only by experience, 
and the reality of professed regard is one of them. So long as 
humanity loves love and craves sympathy, so long will it accept the 
appearances of these without too close enquiry; and the mask will 
seem to it as the real face. Perhaps sometimes the masquerader 
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himself forgets for a moment that it is all a play, and that what he 
pretends has neither existence nor reality but is a mere show, con- 
jured up for the moment, and made to do duty as living truth. 

We adopt masks too, to conceal our secret selves, not only our 
deeds—to hide from men what we are as well as what we do. Who 
would believe that still face, that noticeably quiet manner, that soft 
voice, those gentle words, concealed a very volcano beneath ?—a nature 
full of so much passionate impulse, so much intensity, that, sensitive 
as well, it dare not show itself to the world at large, hence has adopted 
that mask of extreme quietness as its best safeguard? Only one or 
two intimate friends know anything of the truth ; perhaps only one 
person of them all knows the whole truth ; perhaps no one does, if a 
few suspect. These volcanic natures hidden behind the mask of still- 
ness, with their fires covered and their inner turmoil battened down 
under strong controlling forces, are not rare in England where Nature 
is voted either childish or indelicate, either the sign of such want of 
culture as is fitter for a savage than a Christian, or the mask of a weak- 
ness of understanding that is worthy only of men’s contempt. Things 
happen, however, at times which tear off the mask and show the real 
face ; and then people wonder at the revelation—and their own want 
of perspicuity which could not read between the lines, or mark the play 
of the living muscles underneath the transparent coating of wax and silk. 

On the other hand, cold and selfish, calculating and worldly, men 
mask"themselves behind an appearance of exquisite good-nature and 
universal bonhomie ;-ostentation hides greed ; envy is the loudest 
in its congratulations ; malice the most profuse in its flatteries ; 
jealousy gives its hand as if it had never known the bitter ache of 
its unquiet heart ; and even anger smoothes its brows, veils its fiery 
eyes, puts on a careless look for the superficial to accept, and laughs 
loud because it may not curse deep. So the world goes on, and the 
truth is the last thing known by men of men. 

We need not try to shut our eyes to the fact of masks. They 
exist; and he who denies their existence has only chosen the mask of 
universal belief rather than any other. So also exists the impossi- 
bility of truth, pure and simple ; and that man or woman is the bravest, 
and presumably the most honest as well, who confesses to this: and, 
not attempting any overt disguise, is satisfied with the simple blank 
of silence concerning things which it is not expedient to declare. The 
Palace of Truth is a dream ; but lies are the weapons of defence of 
slaves. Silence is the privilege of men, and the only shield behind 
which a truly brave or honourable soul should consent to shelter 
itself, That golden silence ! if only we would cultivate it more, and 
appreciate better than we do its exceeding worth ! 

o2 
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RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 









VII.—Cana IN GALILEE. 
hese of Galilee is one of those places mentioned in the Gospel 
narrative in which we feel a physical and domestic interest. 
The temple in which our Lord taught has a spiritual interest ; the 
mount on which He preached the Great Sermon has a moral interest ; 
the hill on which He was transfigured has a supernatural interest. 
These are places of the soul. Not so that Cana in Galilee where the 
feast was held, the water turned into wine. Cana is connected in 
our thoughts with family affairs and household rites. ‘There was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee, and the mother of Jesus was there.” 
Where stood Cana of Galilee ? 
On quitting Nazareth, never to return, our Lord took up his abode 
in Cana. Mary, his mother, was then with Him. There was a 
bridal feast going on, the bridegroom being a neighbour and a friend. 
We see a household and familiar group : a bride and groom, a bride- 
groom's friend, a ruler of the feast, young men and old, servants and 
guests. The scene is social, the sentiment human. Coming through 
the door, we see the stone jars, and have the purifying water poured 
by attendants on our hands. We step into the guest-chamber, 
and find the bridegroom, who is also master of the house. There is 
the party seated at table, with the figs and melons, bread and meat 
of an Oriental repast. Wine is going round; the jars empty their 
contents. More wine is needed, and the woman from Nazareth 
whispers to her son, “ They have no wine.” That son turns to the 
servants, and bids them fill the water-pots with water and then draw 
the contents off. The servants see that what they draw is wine. 
The ruler of the feast (the man whom we call master of the ceremo- 
nies) cries out to the bridegroom, making his pleasant little joke : 
“ Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is worse : but thou hast kept 
the good wine until now.” All this is matter of our daily life; so 
plainly practical that the mere facts are given as reasons why we 
should drink wine or abstain from drinking wine. Within the last 
few days an eminent prelate has cited Cana of Galilee as a conclusive 
answer to all pleas in favour of putting down “the accursed thing” 


called wine, 
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Recovery of Palestine. 


Where was this sacred place ? 

All the native Churches, whether Greek or Latin, Coptic, Nes- 
torian, or Armenian, reply that Cana of the marriage feast lay on 
this sunny slope, under the shade of these pomegranate trees, on the 
road from Nazareth to Capernaum. Kefr Kana (or Kenna) means 
Village of Cana. Till the days of Robinson there had been no 
dispute about the locality of the first miracle. Cana was a common 
name in Palestine, very much like Ashton in England, Steinberg in 
Germany, San Lucar in Spain. There were a Cana in Judea, a 
second Cana near Mount Tabor, a third Cana near Tyre. There 
may have been more. Villages of this name rose and perished 
without a record. One such village seems to have flourished in a 
recent period at a spot some six miles north of Sephoris, now called 
Khurbet Kana, Ruins of Cana. For fourteen hundred years the 
Church was not disturbed by critical doubt as to the actual site of 
our Lord’s Cana, scene of the marriage feast. During all those years, 
the Church traditions had been constant and complete. An ignorant 
Frankish pilgrim confused the new Cana north of Sephoris with the 
old Cana north-east of Nazareth. But the false suggestion died away 
with the ignorant Frank who made it. Quaresmius heard of the 
suggestion, and refuted the pretence by a simple statement of the facts. 
Robinson revived the doubt, and in his usual style. 

On going up the hill of Nazareth with his Arab servant, Abu Nasir, 
to get a view of the country, Robinson heard of that new Cana, lying 
beyond Sephoris. The name was new to him, and the spot indicated 
was a desert place. Abu Nasir spoke of it as K4na el-Jelil—Cana of 
Galilee. Robinson caught at these words, and, in his haste to sneer at 
monks and priests, adopted the ridiculous heresy which Quaresmius 
fancied he had crushed. Once more, Robinson thought, he had 
caught the monks at their tricks. The real Cana lay out of their way, 
and they changed the site for their own convenience. Abu NAsir’s 
word was enough. “The name is identical. . . . On this single 
ground, therefore, we should be authorised to reject the present 
monastic position of Cana.” When Robinson had once made up his 
mind he found plenty of texts to support his theories—found them, 
in this case, by the easy process of misreading and false translation. 
He never went to see the spot! The place was called Khurbet Kana, 
Ruins of Cana ; but he never asked whether the ruins were new or 
old—the waste of an Arab village later than the Crusades, or a Syrian 
hamlet earlier than the birth of Christ. Enough for him that Abu 
Nasir called it Kana el-Jelil ; Abu Nasir’s word outweighed for him 
the authority of all the native Churches. 

This story sounds like a farce ; yet since Robinson’s time Khurbet 
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Kana has for many persons usurped the place of the genuine Cana 
of Galilee. Karl Ritter adopted Robinson’s mistake, and his 
authority has led to the insertion of his blunder in many maps. A 
note to the English edition of Ritter’s work affords the means of 
correction ; but several map-makers were misled before that correc- 
tion came. This blunder occurs in Chambers’s map of Palestine, in 
Hughes’s map of Syria, in Beedeker’s “Galilee,” and (I am sorry to add) 
in Murray’s far more valuable map of the Holy Land. A striking 
instance of this prevalence of error is the fact that a man so able and 
learned as Lieut. Conder, our recent explorer in Palestine, takes the 
fiction for a settled fact, and writes as though Khurbet Kana were 
acknowledged on all sides to be the genuine Cana of Galilee. Let 
us scan the evidence of fact. 


I.—EVIDENCE OF NAME. 


Kefr Kana (Village of Cana) and Khurbet Kana (Ruins of Cana) 
are places in the same district of Galilee, hardly a dozen miles apart. 
In Greek their names are identical—they are both called Kava ; in our 
English form Cana. ‘To distinguish either of them from Cana in 
Judzea it is necessary to add the words “in Galilee” or “ of Galilee.” 
Robinson’s first mistake arose from treating the form “Cana of 
Galilee” as a proper name. His theory rests on this foundation. 
Cana of Galilee, he argues, is the name of a place mentioned by St. 
John ; K4né el-Jelil is the name of a place mentioned by Abu Nasir. 
They must be one and the same. Such is his process—such his 
proof. 

But was Cana of Galilee a proper name? Some names of towns 
are compound, the words wedded and inseparable, like Civita-Cas- 
tellana, Boulogne-sur-Mer, and Ashton-under-Lyne. Is Cana of 
Galilee such a compound name? If not, Robinson’s theory is un- 
tenable—his inference absurd. 

On this point there is no room for philological mistake. Cana is 
mentioned by two authors, and no more. ‘hey mention it by the 
same name, and with very nearly the same descriptive adjunct. 
These authors are Josephus and St. John. The name is known in 
the Greek form Kava, to which the English form Cana corresponds 
with perfect accuracy. No Hebrew, Chaldee, or Aramaic form of 
the word is known. All modern forms, whether Arabic or Frankish, 
are derived from the Greek word, and must be carried back to it 
in case of variance. Robinson, ignorant of Arabic and of etymology, 
fancied he saw an argument in favour of his heresy in the fact that 
some modern Arabs have rendered the Greek word Kava by two 
different Arabic forms, Kana and Kenna. Robinson used the form 
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Kana in reference to Khurbet Kana, Kenna in reference to Kefr Ka na. 
There is no philological ground for such a distinction. Kana and 
Kenna come from Cana and return into Cana. Such variations as 
occur belong to the modern Arabic, not to the ancient Greek. 
Josephus and St. John knew Cana well. While Josephus held his 
command in Galilee he lived at Cana, as a convenient post from 
which he could watch Sephoris on one side and Tiberias on the other 
side. Cana figures in the narrative of his life on at least one very 
important occasion—that of his night-march on the capital of Lower 
Galilee. Josephus calls the place in which he lived and from which he 
started “ a village in Galilee called Cana.” Nothing in his text sug- 
gests that the place was called “Cana of Galilee,” as Robinson 
imagines it to have been called. St. John knew Cana almost as well 
as Josephus. More than once he was there with his divine Master. 
He was at the marriage feast, and saw the water turned into wine. 
Cana was the home of Nathaniel, his fellow-disciple, and was only 
a few miles from his own house at Capernaum. St. John calls 
the place Cana of Galilee, or Cana in Galilee. The name occurs twice 
in the fourth Gospel—once in the second chapter, and again in the 
twenty-first chapter ; and our translators render the first passage Cana 
of Galilee, and the second Cana in Galilee. The texts of Josephus 
and St. John leave no doubt that Cana is a proper name; Cana of 
Galilee, or Cana in Galilee, a descriptive phrase. Josephus says “a 
village of Galilee called Cana,” as Black says “a village in Kent called 
Sevenoaks.” He never mentions his dwelling-place asa village called 
“Cana of Galilee.” There was more than one Canain Palestine, as 
there is more than one Richmond in England. Like causes produce 
like use of language. A Yorkshire writer having to mention Richmond 
would describe it as Richmond in Yorkshire, not because “ Richmond 
in Yorkshire” is a proper name, but because he might otherwise run 
some risk of being thought to mean the better known Richmond in 
Surrey. John uses the form Cana of Galilee, or Cana in Galilee, in 
order that his readers may not confuse the scene of the marriage feast 
with the better known Cana in Judea. Cana in Judza had in the 
days of John a fame like that of Sedan in our own days. There 
Antiochus had given battle to the Arabs. There he had fallen, and 
his whole army had been destroyed. Any Jew who wrote in those 
times of Cana would be understood to mean Cana in Judza, the scene 
of that great disaster to the Jewish arms. Hence, for the sake of 
clearness, both Josephus and St. John added the name of the province 
in which his Cana lay—the first saying, simply, a village of Galilee called 
Cana; the second, no less simply, Cana of Galilee, or Cana in Galilee. 
All notion of “ Cana in Galilee” being a proper name having 
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been set aside, it is waste of time to seek a modern equivalent in 
Arabic for that unknown form. If any place is now called K4né el- 
Jelil—Cana of Galilee—the place is likely to be modern, and the name 
amistake. Kefr Kana is an exact Arabic rendering of the Greek words 
used by Josephus—Village of Cana ; so that the whole argument from 
philology is in favour of the native Churches. 


Il.—EVIDENCE OF SITE. 

A reader who has never stood in the white roadways under the 
pomegranate blossoms of Cana should open his map. The site is 
laid down with more than usual accuracy for Palestine. Until the 
new map, now being prepared by the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, is ready, he may use Vanderveldt’s. From its 
situation, Cana was an important point. Standing at the head of several 
valleys—natural roadways ina country not much used by engineers—and 
on the water-parting of the province, Cana commanded passes leading 
on one side down to the lake district, and on the other towards the 
plains and the sea-coast. In ancient days, when the land was swarming 
with towns and villages, such a position was of greater moment than 
it is now; in days to come, should the waste be recovered, that posi- 
tion will become of greater moment than it is now; but, while the 
people dwelling in the fertile lake districts have the spirit to keep 
up traffic with that outer world which goes about the earth in ships, 
Cana will always remain a post and market-place. It is the head of 
several tracks, and, take it all in all, is even now one of the most 
prosperous towns in Galilee. 

The village stands on the slope of a low hill, having a rich bottom 
in front, with a spring of sweet water—the only spring in the neighbour- 
hood ; so that, if the native Churches are right in placing Cana of the 
marriage feast at Kefr Kana, this was the source from which the water 
jars were filled. Orchards surround the houses, and in these orchards 
the pomegranate is a favourite tree. Everyone knows how often 
the pomegranate is mentioned in Scripture; everyone knows the le- 
gendary connection of this tree with the marriage rite. It is curious 
that the lovers of myths have not sought in the pomegranate gardens of 
Cana an explanation of the mythical origin of the marriage feast! 
Ruins of church and convent may be seen ; particularly the ruin of 
an ancient Greek edifice. At Khurbet Kana there are also ruins; but 
they are only of small houses ; and at Khurbet Kana there is a great 
deal of broken pottery, but the broken jars are clay, not stone, as in the 
Gospel text. No large remains are seen, and not a trace of any sacred 
edifice can be found. Nothing on the spot suggests the existence in 
that locality of a village older than the first crusade, 
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Cana (Kefr Kana) is five English miles from Nazareth, in a north- 
eastern line, on the present main road to Tiberias and the lake dis- 
trict. Sefurieh (old Greek colony of Sephoris) stands north-west of 
Kefr Kana, on the road to Acre, the city called, in the time of our 
Lord, Ptolemais. Sephoris was a walled city, and the Roman road 
passed through its streets. 

Now the present heap of ruins called Khurbet Kana lies five miles 
due north of Sephoris, which walled city cut it off from the whole 
region in which the Teacher lived. 

Khurbet Kana is of on the road from Nazareth to Capernaum. 
A man coming up from Capernaum to Nazareth, as in the Gospel 
narrative, could not have come near the spot now called Khurbet Kana. 
That spot lay on the road from Sephoris to Ptolemais, not on the road 
from Sephoris to Tiberias. A man coming up from Blackwall to 
Highgate does not pass through Harrow. 

In the time of St. John the Evangelist, Cana was a station at the 
crossing of two roads ; a country road used by Hebrew herdsmen 
and peasants, and an imperial road used by the Roman and other 
strangers—a fact which gave it value from a military point of view. 
The country road led from Nazareth and other open towns and villages, 
through Cana, to Magdala, Capernaum, Bethsaida, and other water- 
places on the lake. The Roman road ran from Acre (then Ptolemais) 
to Sephoris, the old Greek capital of Upper Galilee, and thence 
through Cana to Tiberias, the new Roman capital of Lower Galilee. 
Thus, Cana was a station on the road between Sephoris and Tiberias, 
very much as Rochester is a station on the road from London to Dover. 

Keeping this position on the map in mind, let us turn to the several 
texts in which Cana is mentioned. Jesus, coming up from the lake 
country with his disciples, met his mother at Cana (St. John ii. 2). 
From Cana He goes “ down to Capernaum” (ii. 12). The expressions 
show that Cana stood on the ledge of the hill country, above the lake, 
and on the road from Bethsaida and Capernaum to Nazareth. The 
words could not apply to a place standing six miles beyond Sephoris, on 
the way to Ptolemais. Again, the nobleman of Capernaum, coming 
to seek Jesus, finds Him in Cana. “Come down, ere my child die,” 
says the father. On being assured that his son lived, the nobleman 
went down. “ As he was now going down his servants met him.” A 
journey from the spot now called Khurbet Kana could not be de- 
scribed as “ going down ;” for the road first leads up to Sephoris, the 
capital, and then through a rough sort of table-land as far as Cana ; 
and it is only from this point that the road begins to drop down. Every 
word in the Gospel narrative implies that Cana stood near the ledge 
of the hill coyntry over the lake, 
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Next turn to Josephus. Happily for us, Josephus had a good 
deal to do with Cana. Sent from Jerusalem into Galilee, as a dele- 
gate of the Sanhedrin, he first went to Sephoris, capital of Upper 
Galilee, where he found the people excited, but at peace. He next 
went to Tiberias, capital of Lower Galilee, where he found the people 
in revolt. Josephus raised a large body of men, fortified several 
strong places, including Mount Tabor, and in a short time became 
master of the whole province. He saw a good deal of fighting. 
Twice he had to storm Sephoris ; four times he had to storm Tiberias. 
These populous cities had to be sternly watched. In order to keep 
effective watch over both, Josephus had to fix his camp at Cana, a 
position in the hill country between the two capitals. When John of 
Gischala induced the Jews of Tiberias to rise against Silas, Josephus 
says he left Cana with 200 men, made a night-march down the hills, and 
came before Tiberias early in the morning. That night-march was 
possible from Kefr Kana; impossible from the place now marked as 
Khurbet Kana. The distance from Kefr Kana to Tiberias is about ten 
miles; and a night-march means, in the language of Josephus, a march 
from midnight watch to morning watch, a period of five hours. Every- 
one who has walked in Palestine knows that ten miles down-hill are not 
often done in less time than five hours. If the camp of Josephus 
had been at the spot now called Khurbet Kana, the Jewish captain 
could not have made his secret night-march at all; since he would 
have had to pass through Sephoris, a walled city, with her gates closed 
and her sentinels on guard. 

The whole argument derived from site is therefore in favour of 
the native Churches. 


III.—EVIDENCE OF REMAINS. 


The evidence of existing remains is no less strong than that of name 
and site. Kefr Kana is an old place and a prosperous place ; Khurbet 
Kana is a new place and a deserted place. At Kefr Kana there are 
- remains of ancient edifices; at Khurbet Kana, though the buildings 
are in ruins, there is nothing older than late Saracenic times, even if 
the broken tanks and cisterns belong to Saracenic times at all. 

No one can look at Kefr Kana without a strong conviction that 
the place is old. Here is a house old enough to pass for that of St. 
Bartholomew. Here are the foundations of an early church and 
monastery. The church, built in honour of the miracle, was stand- 
ing in Cana before the Moslems established their power in Galilee. 
St. Willibald prayed in that church, then dedicated to the Ruler of the 
Feast. “A large church stands here,” said the English saint in 721. 
Four hundred years later—that is to say, in 1102—another English 
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pilgrim, Seewulf, saw that monastic edifice. Five hundred years after 
Szwulf, Quaresmius mentioned the monastery. To-day the ruins of 
that early Christian edifice may be seen. This sort of evidence is, 
for ordinary men, decisive. Syrian Christians build a church and 
monastery at Cana in honour of the marriage feast. Various pilgrims 
from the western countries see that shrine from time to time during a 
period of goo years. The foundations of these buildings are now in site. 

Are there any remains of ancient buildings at the other Kana? 
None at all. The village is a heap of rubbish; but the dust and 
ashes are new—not old. No house there is old enough to be shown 
as that of St. Bartholomew. There are no foundations of church or 
convent. All the dwellings are small and mean. The shards of 
pottery are not of ancient form or colour. Hereand there you come 
on a tank or cistern of latter date; but these are seemingly of Arabic 
construction. The stones used in building are small, and of a modern 
pattern. Jackals prowl in the ruins, and wild boars grub among 
the tanks, while the hills around are barren and the plains in front are 
desert waste. No vestige of an antique world is seen. In truth, 
from the mere evidence of remains, a traveller without a theory to 
support would say that Khurbet Kana was a modern village which had 
sprung up round a potter’s field and furnace, and had perished with 
the trade that gave it birth. 

On the other hand, the house of St. Bartholomew and the 
monastic ruins prove the antiquity of the true Cana; so that from 
the evidence of existing remains a traveller, without a theory to 
support, would have no difficulty in identifying Kefr Kana with the 
Cana of Josephus and St. John. 


IV.—EVIDENCE OF HISTORY. 


The evidence of history, as regards Cana of the marriage feast, is 
a chain in which there is no missing link. St. Willibald, who visited 
Galilee in 722, started from Nazareth on his way to Cana. His 
route lay eastward, not northward—that is, toward Kefr Kana, not 
toward the place now called Khurbet Kana. He took Cana on his 
way from Nazareth to Mount Tabor. “ He stayed at Cana one day, 
and then continued his journey to Mount Tabor.” Khurbet Kana 
lies in the opposite direction. Szewulf, who went to Galilee in rro2, 
is more precise. ‘Six miles to the north-east of Nazareth, on 
a hill, is Cana of Galilee, where our Lord converted the water into 
wine.” Seewulf uses the Roman mile of 1,614 yards; and his guess 
of “six miles” is near the actual truth. If our knowledge of the 
site of Cana had perished as completely as that of Bethsaida and 
Chorazin has perished, the bearings and distances supplied by Sewulf 
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would enable us to lay it down correctly on a map. When Sewulf 
was in Galilee, Cana had been partly but not wholly destroyed. 
*“ Nothing is left standing,” he says, “except the convent called after 
the Ruler of the Feast ”—Holy Architriclinius. Later in the twelfth 
century, Phocas, following in the track of Szewulf, from Acre to 
Nazareth, describes the points of his journey. Leaving Acre, Phocas 
comes—first to Sephoris, next to Cana, and then to Nazareth. To 
all these witnesses, Kefr Kenna was the true Cana “of Galilee.” 
The distance of Cana from Nazareth is given by Mandeville in 1322: 
“four miles from Nazareth.” Mandeville uses the old English mile ; 
which gives the distance of Kefr Kenna pretty accurately, but not the 
distance of Khurbet Kana, which is fully eleven miles from Nazareth. 

Robinson was not original in the mistake corrected by so many 
proofs. * The first blunder is due to Marino Sanudo, a Venetian, who 
compiled a book on Palestine for the use of crusading princes. 
Sanudo lived in the fourteenth century. There is no evidence that 
he ever visited Palestine, or that he had the use of actual itineraries 
in making his tract and chart. He placed his Cana to the north of 
Sephoris, instead of to the south-east. ‘‘ You go,” he says, “ from 
Acre to Cana; then due north to Sephoris ; and afterwards due north to 
Nazareth.” At that time Palestine was closed to pilgrims. Szewulf and 
Phocas were the latest authorities on the subject, but their accurate 
observations seem to have escaped the notice of Sanudo. After Sanudo 
had put Cana in the wrong place on his map, a Frank pilgrim now 
and then fell into his error, until Father Quaresmius, a monk who 
lived in Palestine, took the matter up, and settled the dispute in 
favour of Kefr Kana. Robinson revived the blunder of Sanudo, and 
Lieut. Conder has (for the moment) fallen into the error of Robinson. 

The only passage which Robinson ever found in any writer pre- 
vious to Sanudo that appeared (only appeared) to favour his theory, is a 
line in Seewulf. “ Cana,” says that author, “ stands six miles north-east 
of Nazareth.” This is the true text ; but Robinson, ignorant ofthe use 
of middle-age Latin, translated Szewulf’s séx miliaris ad Aquilonem, 
“six miles north,” instead of six miles north-east. (See Wright's 
Vocab., p. 16, for illustrations of the meaning of agué/o in the age of 
Sewulf.) Contrary to the usage in classical Latin, this word, in the time 
of Seewulf, was always used for the north-east wind. 

Such is the evidence in favour of Kefr Kana as the true Cana “of 
Galilee” or “in Galilee;” identity of name and site; constant 
record of the Syrian Church ; actual remains; and the testimony of a 
succession of travellers from East and West. 





THE THREE ROSES. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Three roses, wan as moonlight, and weighed down 
Each with its loveliness as with a crown, 
Drooped in a florist’s window in a town. 
The first a lover bought. It lay at rest, 
Like flower on flower that night, on beauty’s breast. 
The second rose, as virginal and fair, 
Shrank in the tangles of a harlot’s hair. 
The third a widow, with new grief made wild, 
Shut in the icy palm of her dead child. 
ALDRICH, Flower and Thorn. 


HESE Roses (in the world we do not see) 
Strove for the palm. Thus spake the beauteous Three : 


THE MAIDEN’S ROSE. 


I am the happiest flower. I lay 
Dying, as suits sweet blossoms best ; 
It was not pain to pass away 
Upon her warm and fragrant breast. 


Blossom on blossoms, so we slept ; 
My odours richer with her breath, 
My white leaves whitest where I crept 

Closer, to die delightful death. 


I heard her secrets, pure and soft ; 
She prayed for him, kissed me, and laid 
His gift where, since, his cheek full oft 
Nestles ; he knows what words she said, 


And how, when morn oped the bright eyes, 
She locked me in a casket close ; 
Nothing can take away my prize, 
The kiss she gave her faded Rose. 
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The crown, fair sisters, I must hold ; 
I died upon that heavenly bed ; 
She buried me in silk and gold ; 
I made them lovers, being dead. 


THE WIDOW’S ROSE. 


I am the wisest Rose : there lay 
A dew-drop on me when she shut 
The little ice-cold palm, and put 
My blossom there to fade away. 


It was a tear for her and me 
That she should grieve, and I should go 
Clasped in a hand that did not know, 
And set to eyes that could not see. 


Torn from my garden green and bright, 
As he too ; first-born of her spring, 
Once flower-fair, now a lost, dead thing, 

Hidden with me in graveyard night. 


But, lo! it was not thus at all ! 
I did not think that flowers could see 
The wonder of the worlds to be 
When the poor leaves of this life fall. 


For while they wept, and sadly threw 
The black earth on our coffin-lid, 
A light came there where we were hid, 
A wind breathed softer than I knew. 


There shine no sunbeams so on earth, 
There is no air blows in such wise 
As this that swept from Paradise, 

And turned grave-gloom to grace and mirth. 


I saw him rise unspeakably ; 

I saw how subtle Life receives 

New gifts from Death. It was but leaves— 
Dead leaves—we left there, I and he. 





The Three Roses. 


And clasped in that small hand I came— 
A spirit-Rose as he was spirit— 
The further marvels to inherit 

Of Life, which is for all the same. 


Crown me, white sisters! When she bent— 
That tender mother by his grave— 
’Twas I who, with a rose-waft, gave 

The thought that filled her with content. 


THE HARLOT’S ROSE. 


I was the blessed flower! Give back 
The crown, dear sisters! for you lack 
My joy—you ! that her bosom bore ; 
You they entombed !—my deeper lore. 


’Twas sweet in lovely death to fade, 
Rose-blossom on rose-bosom laid ; 
’Twas rare, in grasp of Death, to see 
The flower of Life blow changelessly. 


But I, most happy of all three, 
Rejoice for what he did to me ; 
Binding my bud on locks that rolled 
Their wasted wealth in rippled gold. 


For loveless love he set me there ; 

With thankless thanks she found me fair ; 
Laughed with sad eyes to hear him tell 

The gold, with white and green, “ went well.” 


We did our kind : she to bestow 
God’s grace in her rich beauty so 
That good grew evil ; I to scent 
Her steps and be Sin’s ornament. 


Yet ’twas my duty to seem sweet, 

She had such bitter bread to eat ! 

She put me at her breast—I heard 

Her heart-beats speaking, without word. 
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“ Each spring I plucked such long ago,” 
She said—“ Ah, God! if we could grow 
Clean like spring-roses—white again— 
Forgetting last year’s rain and stain!” 


She said, “ Ah, God! ah, mother !—some 
Are blooming so about my home, 

The home-scent makes me dream—let be ! 
I have no lover that loves me. 


“What was it that we read in class? 
‘ And she supposing Him’—alas ! 
* The gardener. Fool! as if God’s Son 
Cares for the flowers that are done!” 


Thereat our lips and leaves did kiss— 

I was as sweet and soft in this 

To her as any Rose could be— 

“ God’s flowers forgive,” she sighed,—“ Doth He?” 


And fondling me, as though she felt 
Her mother’s kisses on her melt, 

The tear-drops from her painted lids 
Ran on the rouge. “What eye forbids,” 


She said, “ to try if any hear?” 
Mocking herself she sighed this prayer : 
“Oh, Christ! I am Thy wilted Rose, 
Renew me! Thou renewest those !” 


Then laughed,—but did not see, as I, 
The angels gather at her cry, 

Their fine plots weaving out of sight 
To help this soul that strove aright. 


She did not feel the great wings fold 
Thenceforward o’er her locks of gold ; 
Nor know thenceforward that the place 
Was sentinelled by Shapes of grace. 


But when again she bound her hair, 
And set me in its tresses fair, 

I did not “ shrink,” as he has said : 
I was too proud ! for we were led 
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By holy hands through wicked streets, 
Past things to speak of is not meet ; 
Till when the tender plot had place, 
God’s mercy met her face to face. 


In all this earth there is not one 

So desolate and so undone, 

Who hath not rescue if they knew 

A heart-cry goes the whole world through. 


Of thousands cruel one was kind ; 

We found the hand she could not find ; 
The fragrance of me brought her cry— 
We saved her : those Wise Ones and I, 


I and her angels! She hath rest. 

Of all Rose-service mine was best. 

Oh, sisters sweet ! no longer boast ; 

Give me the crown! My joy was most ! 
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SOME SAVAGE MYTHS AND 
BELIEFS. 


BY J. A. FARRER. 


HE question of the universality of religion, of its presence in 
some form or another in every part of the world, seems to 
be one of those which lie beyond the bounds of a dogmatic answer. 
For the accounts of missionaries and travellers, which furnish the 
only data for its solution, have been so largely vitiated, if not by a 
consciousness of the interests supposed to be at stake, at any rate 
by so strong an intolerance for the tenets of native savage religions, 
that it seems impossible to make sufficient allowance either for the 
bias of individual writers or for the extent to which they tay have 
misunderstood, or been purposely misled by, their informants. 
Although, however, on the subject of native religions we can never 
hope for more than approximate truth, the reports of missionaries and 
others, written at different periods of time about the same place or 
contemporaneously about widely remote places, as they must be 
free from all possible suspicion of collusion, so they supply a kind 
of measure of probability by which to test the credibility of any 
given belief. ‘Thus an idea, too inconceivable to be credited, 
if only reported of one tribe of the human race, may be safely ac- 
cepted as seriously held if reported of several tribes in different parts 
of the world. An Englishman, for instance, however much winds and 
storms may mentally vex him, would scarcely think of testifying his 
repugnance to them by the physical remonstrance of his fists and lungs, 
nor would he easily believe that any people of the earth should seriously 
treat the wind in this way as a material agent. If he were told that 
the Namaquas shot poisoned arrows at storms to drive them away, he 
would show no unreasonable scepticism in disbelieving the fact ; but 
if he learnt on independent authority that the Payaguan Indians of 
North America rush with firebrands and clenched fists against the wind 
that threatens to blow down their huts ; that in Russia the Estho- 
nians throw stones and knives against a whirlwind of dust, pursuing 
it with cries ; and that also in the Aleutian Islands a whole village will 
unite to shriek and strike against the raging wind, he would have to 
acknowledge that the statement about the Namaquas contained in itself 
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nothing intrinsically improbable. And besides this test of genuine 
savage thought, a test which obviously admits of almost infinite appli- 
cation, there is another one no less serviceable in ethnological cri- 
ticism, namely, where the reality of a belief is supported by customs, 
widely spread and otherwise unintelligible. No better illustration can 
be given of this than the belief, which, asserted by itself, would be 
universally disbelieved, in a second life not only for men but for 
material things; but which, supported as it is by the practice, common 
alike in the old world and the new, of burying objects with their owner 
to live again with him in another state, is certified beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. If to us there seems no more self-evident truth 
than that a man can take nothing with him out of the world, a vast 
mass of evidence proves that the discovery of this truth is one of com- 
paratively modern date, and of still quite partial distribution over the 
globe. 

So much, then, being premised as to the nature of the evidence 
on which our knowledge of the lower races depends, and as to the 
limits within which such evidence may be received and its veracity 
tested, let us proceed to examine some of the higher beliefs of savages, 
which, as they bear some analogy to the beliefs on such subjects of 
more advanced societies, are in a sense religious, and, so far at least 
as the collected information justifies us in judging, seem of indi- 
genous and independent growth. 

Few results of ethnology are more interesting than the wide-spread 
belief among savages, arrived at purely by their own reasoning 
faculties, in a creator of things. The recorded instances of such a 
belief are, indeed, so numerous as to make it doubtful whether 
instances to the contrary may not have been based on too scant 
information. The difficulty of obtaining sound evidence on such 
subjects is well illustrated by the experience of Dobritzhoffer, the 
Jesuit missionary, who spent seven years among the Abipones of 
South America. For when he asked whether the wonderful course 
of the stars and heavenly bodies had never raised in their minds the 
thought of an invisible being who had made and guided them, he got 
for answer that of what happened in heaven, or of the maker or ruler of 
the stars, the ancestors of the Abipones had never cared to think, 
having enough to trouble themselves with in providing grass and water 
for their horses. Yet the Abipones really believed that they had been 
created by an Indian like themselves, whose name they mentioned 
with great reverence, and whom they spoke of as their “ grandfather,” 
because he had lived solongago. He isstill, they fancy, to be seen in 


the Pleiades ; and when that constellation disappears for some months 
P2 
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from the sky they bewail the illness of their grandfather, and con- 
gratulate him on his recovery when he returns in May. Still, the 
creator of savage reasoning is not necessarily a creator of all things, 
but only of some, like Caliban’s Setebos, who made the moon and 
the sun, and the isle and all things on it, 
But not the stars ; the stars came otherwise. 

So that it is possible the creator of the Abipones was merely 
their deified First Ancestor. For on nothing is savage thought more 
confused than on the connection between the first man who lived on 
the world and the actual Creator of the world, as if in the logical 
need of a first cause they had been unable to divest it of human 
personality, or as if the natural idea of a first man had led to the idea 
of his having created the world. Thus Greenlanders are divided as 
to whether Kaliak was really the creator of all things, or only the 
first man who sprang from the earth. The Minnetarrees of North 
America believe that at first everything was water, and there was no 
earth at all, till the First Man, the man who never dies, the Lord of 
Life, who has his dwelling in the Rocky Mountains, sent down the 
great red-eyed bird to bring up the earth. The Mingo tribes also 
“revere and make offerings to the First Man, he who was saved at 
the great deluge, as a powerful deity under the Master of Life, or 
even as identified with him ;” whilst among the Dog-ribs the First 
Man, Chapewee, was also creator of the sun and moon. The Zulus 
of Africa similarly merge the ideas of the First Man and the Creator, 
the great Unkulunkulu ; as also do the Caribs, who believe that 
Louquo, the uncreate first Carib, descended from heaven to make the 
earth, and also to become the father of men.' It seems, therefore, 
not improbable that savage speculation, being more naturally impelled 
to assume a cause for men than a cause for other things, postulated 
a First Man as primeval ancestor, and then applying an hypothesis, 
which served so well to account for their own existence, to account 
for that of the world in general, made the Father of Men the creator 
of all things: in other words, that the idea of a First Man preceded 
and prepared the way for the idea of a first cause. 

However this may be, and fully admitting the possibility of such 
low tribes as the Bushmen or Californians being absolutely devoid 
of any idea of creation at all, let us take some of the more interesting 
savage fancies about it as typical examples of primitive cosmogony. 

In one of the Dog-rib Indian sagas, an important part in the 
creation is played by a great bird, as among the Minnetarrees; these 


Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii, 312, 313, and 333. 
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tribes probably deducing their descent from a bird, as others deduce 
theirs from a toad or a rattlesnake. Originally, the saga runs, the 
world was nothing but a wide, waste sea, without any living thing 
upon it save a gigantic bird, who with the glance of its fiery eyes 
produced the lightning, and with the flapping of its wings the 
thunder. This bird, by diving into the sea, caused the earth to 
appear above it, and proceeded to call all animals to its surface 
(except indeed the Chippewya Indians, who were descended from a 
dog). When its work was complete, it made a great arrow, which it 
bade the Indians keep with great care; and when this was lost, 
owing to the stupidity of the Chippewyas, it was so angry that it left 
the earth, and has never since revisited it. 

Many thousands of miles separate the Tongan Islands from North 
America, yet there too we find the idea of the earth having come 
from the waters, and the Tongan creation myth is especially striking 
from its strange resemblance to the well-known stories of Cain and 
Abel, or Romulus and Remus. In the beginning nothing was to be 
seen above the waste of waters but the Island of Bolotu, which is 
as everlasting as the gods who dwell there, or as the stars and the sea. 
One day the god Tangaloa went to fish in the sea, and, feeling some- 
thing heavy at the end of his line, drew it in, and there perceived the 
tops of rocks, which continued to increase in size and number till 
they formed a large continent, and his line broke, and only the 
Tongan Islands remained above the surface. ‘These Tangaloa, with 
the help of the other gods, filled with trees and herbs and animals 
from Bolotu, only of a smaller size and not immortal. Then he bade 
his two sons take wives and go to dwell in Tonga, dividing the 
land and dwelling apart. The younger brother was steady and 
industrious, and made many discoveries ; but the elder was idle and 
slept away his time, and envied the works of his brother, till at last 
his envy grew so strong, that one day he murdered him. And 
Tangaloa came in wrath from Bolotu, and asked him why he had 
slain his brother, and bade him bring his brother’s family to him. 
They were told to take their boats and sail eastward till they came to 
a great land to dwell in. ‘ Yourskin,” said Tangaloa, blessing them, 
“shall be white as your souls, for your souls are pure ; you shall 
be wise, make axes, have all other riches, and great boats. I myself 
will command the wind to blow from your land to Tonga, but the 
people of Tonga will not be able with their bad boats to reach you.” 
To the others he said : “ You shall be black because your souls are 
black, and you shall remain poor. You shall not be able to pre- 
pare useful things, nor to go to the land of your brothers. But 
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your brothers hall come to Tonga and do with you as they 
please.” 

The Kamchadal belief is instructive, as showing that, by the 
creation of the world, the savage only means that small portion of it 
which he knows, and that, so far from it being any proof of his intel- 
ligence to suppose a cause for the hills or island which limit his 
energies, it is rather his want of logical thought which impels him to 
the belief. For seeing, as he does, a spirit in everything, whether it 
be moving animal, or rushing wind, or standing stone, and accounting, 
as he does, for everything by a spirit which is at once its cause and 
controlling principle, it is only natural that he should draw from his 
unlimited spirit-world one who made and governs all things. Thus 
the Kamchadals believe that after Dusdaechschitsh, their supreme 
deity, of whom they predicate nothing but existence, the greatest god 
is Kutka. Kutka created the heavens and the earth, and made both 
eternal, like the men and creatures he placed on the earth. But the 
Kamchadals openly avow that they think themselves much cleverer 
than Kutka, who in their eyes is so stupid as to be quite undeserving 
of prayers or gratitude. If he had been cleverer, they say, he would 
have made the world much better, and not put into it so many 
mountains and inaccessible cliffs, nor created such rapid streams, nor 
caused such great storms of wind and rain. In winter if they are 
climbing a mountain, or in summer if their canoes come to rapids, 
they will vent loud curses on Kutka for ‘having made the streams too 
strong for their canoes, or the mountains so wearisome for their feet. 

Nor do the Tamanaks of the Orinoco manifest a much higher 
conception of a creator than the Kamchadals. They ascribe the 
creation of the world to Amalivacca, who in the course of his work 
discussed long with his brother about the Orinoco, having the kind 
wish to make it so that ships might as easily go up its stream as down, 
but being compelled to abandon a task which so far transcended his 
powers. The Tamanaks still show a cave where Amalivacca dwelt 
when he lived among them, before he took a boat, and sailed to the 
other side of the sea. 

Not only, however, is the idea of a creation of things by a spiritual 
being quite common among untutored savages, but there is often 
a belief closely connected therewith that in the beginning death and 
sickness were unknown in the world, but came into it in consequence 
of some fault committed by its hitherto immortal occupants. Such a 
belief, reported as it is from places so widely sundered as Ceylon, 
North America, and the Tongan Islands, seems effectually to dis- 
countenance the suspicion which might otherwise attach to it of 
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collusion or mistake on the part of our informants. It is the fancy 
of the Cingalese cosmogony that, in the fifth period of creative energy, 
the immortal beings who then inhabited the earth ate of certain plants, 
and thereby involved themselves in darkness and mortality. “It 
was then they were formed male and female, and lost the power of 
returning to the heavenly mansions. These beings had theretofore 
been liable to mental passions, such as envy, covetousness, and 
ambition. Thereafter, in addition, corporeal passions developed 
themselves, and the race which now inhabits the earth became subject 
to all the evils that afflict humanity. After their fall all was dark- 
ness.”! According to the saga of the Dog-rib Indians, the first man 
who lived upon the earth, when food and other good things abounded, 
was Chapewee. And Chapewee became the father of children, to 
whom he gave two kinds of food, black and white, forbidding them, 
however, to eat of the former. And Chapewee went away for a long 
journey to bring the sun into the world, and whilst he was away his 
children were obedient, and ate only of the white fruit, but ate it all. 
But when Chapewee went away a second time to bring the moon 
into the world, in their hunger his children forgot the prohibition, 
and ate of the black fruit. So when Chapewee returned, he was very 
wroth, and declared that thenceforth the earth should only produce 
bad fruit, and that men should be subject to sickness and death. 
Afterwards, indeed, when his family lamented that men should have 
been made mortal for eating the black fruit, Chapewee granted that 
those who dreamt certain dreams should have the power of curing 
sickness, and so of prolonging human life ; but that was the extent 
to which Chapewee relented.2, The Caribs, Waraues, and Arawaks 
are said to believe in two distinct creators of men and women ; the 
creator of the former being superior, and doing neither good ner harm. 
After he had created men, he came on the earth to see what they were 
doing ; and finding them so bad that they even attempted his own 
life, he took from them their immortality, and gave it to skin-casting 
creatures instead. The Aleutian Islanders believe that the god who 
made their islands completed his work by making men to inhabit them; 
but these men were immortal beings, for when age came over them 
they had but to climb a lofty mountain and plunge from thence into 


! Forbes Leslie, Zarly Races in Scotland, i. 177. 

2 Klemm, Cultur-Geschichte, ii. 155-7, where the beliefs are referred to. 
Franklin’s Second Fourney, p. 308. They are so remarkable as to arouse suspicion 
that European influence has affected the native imagination ; but the influence, if 
any, seems beyond the reach of criticism in this as in other striking cases of analogy. 

% Quandt, Surinam, 256. 
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a lake, in order to come forth young again and vigorous. Then it 
happened that a mortal woman, who had the misfortune to draw upon 
herself celestial love, remonstrated one day with her lover for having, 
in his creation of the Aleutian Islands, made so many mountains, and 
forgotten to supply the land with forests. This imprudent criticism 
caused her brother to be slain by the angry god, and all men after 
him to be subject to death. A similar idea is contained in one of 
the Tongan traditions of creation ; for when the islands were made, 
but before they were inhabited by reasonable beings, some two 
hundred of the lower gods, male and female alike, took a great boat 
to go to see the new land fished up by Tangaloa. So delighted were 
they with it that they immediately broke up their big boat, intending 
to make some smaller ones out of it. But after a few days some of 
them died ; and one of them, inspired by God, told them that since 
they had come to Tonga, and breathed its air and eaten its fruits, 
they should be mortal and fill the world with mortals. Then were 
they sorry that they had broken their big boat, and they set to work 
to make another, and went to sea, hoping again to reach Bolotu, the 
heaven they had left ; but they could not find it, and so returned 
regretfully to Tonga. Similarly the Tibetans and Mongolians believe 
that the first human beings were as gods, till they ate of a certain 
sweet herb which roused lower feelings within them ; then they lost 
their beauty and their wings, and their years were made few in number 
and full of bitterness.! It seems, indeed, that wherever men have so 
far advanced in power of thought as to realise the conception of 
remote antiquity, the troubles of their actual lot have always tempted 
them to idealise the past, and the glories of the age of gold have been 
sung by the poets of no particular land or literature. According to 
the legend in the Zend-Avesta, when Ormuzd created Meschia and 
Meschiana, the first man and woman, he appointed heaven as their 
dwelling, under the sole condition of humility, and obedience 
to the law of pure thought, and pure speech, and pure action. _ For 
some time they were a blessing to one another, and lived happily, 
and said it was from Ormuzd that all things came—the water and 
earth, trees and animals, sun, moon, and stars, and ail good roots and 
fruits on the earth. But at last Ahriman became master over their 
thoughts, and they ascribed the creation of all things to him. So 
they lost their happiness and their virtue, and their souls were con- 
demned to remain in Duzakh until the resurrection of their bodies, 
when Sosiosch should restore life to the dead.” 
' Clodd’s Childhood of Religions, 45. 
Klemm, Cudtur-Geschichte, vii. 368. 
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The belief in a future life, a belief probably first suggested in 
that rude state of culture where the dreaming and waking life 
are not clearly distinct, but are both equally real, appears to prevail 
so generally among the lower races, that it is more difficult to find 
instances where it is zo¢ found than instances where it is. ‘The dead 
who visit the living in their sleep are not thought of as dead, but 
as simply invisible ; and for this reason all over the globe it is so 
common to bury material things in the graves of the departed, to 
serve them in that other world which is so vividly conceived as but a 
continuation of this one. The American Indian takes his horses, the 
Greenlander his reindeer, and both the common requisites of earthly 
economy; just as the Oriental takes his slaves and his wives to 
accompany him on that journey, which, as it is imagined so distinctly, 
is undertaken without mystery to a fresh existence. ‘Till lately, in 
parts of Sweden, a man’s pipe and tobacco-pouch, some money and 
lights, were interred with him ; and at Reichenbach, in Germany, 
a man’s umbrella and goloshes are still placed in his grave.! The 
Russian Christian priest places on a man’s breast, as he lies in his 
coffin, a pass, which, besides being inscribed with. his Christian name 
and the dates of his birth and death, is also a certificate of his 
baptism, as weil as of the piety of his life and of his having partaken 
of the communion before his death. ‘These are but survivals of savage 
ideas, which picture the continuation of consciousness far more 
vividly than more advanced religions. ‘The Delawar Indian used to 
make an opening at the head-end of the coffin, that the soul of the 
deceased might go in and out till it had thoroughly settled on its 
future place of residence. When the Chippewyas killed their 
aged relatives who could hunt no more, the medicine-song used 
proves the simple faith which made the cruel deed an act of mercy: 
“ The Lord of life gives courage. It is true, all Indians know that 
he loves us, and we give over to him our father, that he may feel 
himself young in another land and able to hunt.” It is possible, 
indeed, that the attention shown by savages to their dead, by burying 
their property, which would have been of use to the survivors, or 
placing food on their graves at periodical feasts, arose rather from 
fear than from any kinder motive, dictated by the dread always felt by 


! Koehler: Volksbrauch im Voightland, 444. ‘‘Dem Verstorbenen giebt man 
die Gegenstiinde mit in das Grab, welche er im Leben am liebsten hatte: so ist es 
geschehen, dassman selbst Regenschirm und Gummischiihe mitgab. (Reichenbach. ) 

In Schweden hat man dem Todten Tabakspfeife, Tabaksbeutel, Geld und 
Feuerzeug mitgegeben, damit er nicht spuke In einem Grabe des Gottesackers 
zu Elsterberg wurde eine Anzahl Kupfermiinzen gefunden.” 
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the living of the dead, and the wish to allay them, if possible, by 
some peace-offering. The Samojed sorcerer, after a funeral, goes 
through the ceremony of soothing the departed, that he may not 
trouble the survivors nor take their best game; a feeling still 
further illustrated by their habit of not taking the dead out to 
be buried by the regular hut door, but by a side opening, 
that if possible they may not find their way back—a habit found also 
in Greenland and in many other parts of the world. For the fear of 
the dead is a universal sentiment, and prevails no less among the 
Abipones, who think that sorcerers can bring the dead from their 
graves to visit the living, or among the Kaffirs, who think that bad 
men alone live a second time, and try to kill the living by night, than 
among the ignorant, who still believe in the blood-sucking vampire, a 
belief which little more than a century ago amounted to a kind of 
epidemic in Hungary, and resulted in a general disinterment, and the 
burning or staking of the suspected bodies. So that in burying things 
with a man it was probably thought that the dead would be less likely 
to haunt the dwellings of the living, if they were not compelled to 
re-seek upon earth those articles of daily use which they knew were 
to be found there. 

But the savage belief in a future is very variable; nor could we 
expect to find it much affected by ideas of earthly morality, when 
such ideas themselves hardly appear to exist. At most, it is 
men of rank and courage who live again, while cowards and the 
commonalty perish utterly ; generally there is no qualification of any 
kind. The Bedouins have no fixed belief at all, some thinking that 
after death they are changed into screech-owls, and others that if a 
camel is slain on their graves they will return to life riding on it, but 
otherwise on foot. All North American Indians are said to believe 
in the continual life of the soul, and, because they think themselves 
the highest beings on earth, postulate a hereafter, where all their 
earthly longings will be satisfied.' But they trouble themselves little 
about it, thinking that the god they recognise as supreme is too good 
to punish them. Thus the Indians of Arauco look forward to an 
eternal life in a beautiful land, which lies to the west far over the 
sea, whither souls are taken by the sailor Tempulazy, and where is no 
punishment : for Pillican, their god, the Lord of the world, would 
not inflict pain.? The Tunguz Lapps look on the next life as simply 
a continuation of this one; in it there will be no punishment, for 
here everyone is as good as he can be, and the gods kill men 

' Klemm, Cultur-Geschichte, ii. 165. ; 
2 Stevenson, 7ravels in South America. i. 58. 
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reluctantly, but are thereby satisfied. The Patagonians seem to 
admit all men to the enjoyment of eternal drunkenness in the caves of 
their ancestral deities—an idea of future happiness which recalls the 
Moslem’s celestial bowls of liquor to be quaffed in Paradise, where 
the fumes never rise to the drinker’s head.! In the Polynesian 
future there is a similar absence of any idea of retribution. There is, 
for instance, no moral qualification, but only one of rank, for Bolotu, 
that happy land of the dead which lies far away to the north-west of 
Tonga, beyond the reach of Tongan boats, and greater than all the 
Tongan islands put together, wherein abound beautiful and useful 
trees, whose plucked fruit instantly grows again ; where a delicious 
fragrance fills the air, and birds of the loveliest colours sit upon the 
trees ; where the woods swarm with pigs, which are immortal so long 
as they are not eaten by the gods. Nothing shows so well the want 
of dependence of imagination on race, as the great similarity of those 
idealised earths which constitute the heavens of the most distant 
savages. The Mohawk Indian, who visits in a dream the unseen 
world, reports of it, in language recalling that of Homer, that it is a land 
where there is neither day nor night, for the sun never rises nor sets ; 
where rain and tomahawks and arrows are never seen ; where pipes 
abound everywhere, lying ready to be smoked; where the earth is ever 
green, and trees ever in leaf ; where there is no need of bearskin nor 
of hut; where, if you would travel, the rivers will take your boat 
whithersoever you will, without the need of rudder or paddle. Justas 
in the Tongan Bolotu the plucked fruit is replaced, so there the goat 
voluntarily offers its shoulder to the hungry man, in full confidence 
that it will grow again, and the beaver for the same reason makes a 
ready sacrifice of its beautiful tail.? 

So far there is no idea of a future life as in any way affected by 
this one. But such ideas do exist among savages, and are extremely 
interesting as indications of the growth of their moral ideas. The 
quality most necessary for a savage is pre-eminently courage, and 
courage therefore appears as the first recognised virtue, and first lays 
claim, as such, to consideration hereafter. The Brazilians believed 
that the souls of the dead became beautiful birds, whilst cowards were 
turned into reptiles. The Minnetarrees think that there are two 
villages which receive the dead ; but that the cowardly and bad go to 
the small one, whilst the brave and good occupy the larger. Among 
the Caribs, who entertain the strange fancy that they have as many 
souls as they feel nerves in their body, but that the chief of these 

! Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 66 and 77. 
? Klemm, Cultur-Geschichte, ii. 166. 
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resides in the heart and goes to heaven at death, whilst the others go 
to the sea or the woods, we meet with the reservation of happiness to 
the souls of the brave. They alone will live merrily, dancing, feasting, 
and talking ; they alone will swim in the great streams, feeling no 
fatigue ; the Arawaks will either serve them as slaves or wander about 
in desert mountains. Somewhat similar was the faith of the old 
Mexicans, who divided the future world into three parts : the first, 
the House of the Sun, where the days were spent in joyful attendance 
on that luminary, with songs and games and dances, by such 
brave soldiers as had: died in battle or as prisoners had been sacri- 
ficed to the gods, and by women who had died in giving children 
to the community; the second, the kingdom of Tlalocan, hidden 
among the Mexican mountains, not so bright as the former, but cool 
and pleasant, and filled with unfailing pumpkins and tomatoes, 
reserved for priests and for children sacrificed to ‘T'laloc, and for all 
persons killed by lightning, or drowning, or sickness ; the third, the 
kingdom of Mictlauteuctli, reserved for all other persons, but with 
nothing said of any punishment there awaiting them. One of the 
beliefs in Greenland is that heaven is situate in the sky or the moon, 
and that the journey thither is so easy that a soul may reach it the 
same evening that it quits the body, and play at ball and dance with 
those other departed souls, who are encamped round the great lake 
and shine in heaven as the northern lights. But others say that it is 
only witches and bad people who join the heavenly lights, where they 
not only enjoy no rest, owing to the rapid revolutions of the sky, but 
are so plagued with ravens that they cannot keep them from settling 
in their hair. They believe that heaven lies under the earth or 
sea, where dwells Torngarsuk, the Creator, with his mother, in per- 
petual summer and beautiful sunshine. There the water is good and 
there is no night, and there are plenty of birds, and fish, and seals, and 
reindeer, all to be caught at pleasure, or ready cooking in a great 
kettle ; but these delights are reserved for persons who have done 
great deeds and worked steadfastly, who have caught many whales or 
seals, or who have been drowned at sea, or have died in childbirth. 
These persons alone may hope to join the great company, and feast 
on inconsumable seals. Even then they must slide for five days 
down the blood-stained precipice ; and unhappy they to whom the 
journey falls in stormy weather or in winter, for then they may suffer 
that other death of total extinction, especially if their survivors disturb 
them by their noise or affect them injuriously by the food they eat. 
The Kamchadal belief is very curious, and shows how the idea of 
compensation in the next world for the evils of this—an idea already 
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apparent in the Mexican and Greenland beliefs—may have been the 
transition between the Continuance and Retribution theories of the 
future of the soul. They imagine that the dead come to a place 
under the earth, where Haetsch dwells, son of Kutka, the Creator, and 
the first man who died on earth, now Lord of the under-world and 
general receiver of souls. ‘To those who come dressed in fine furs, 
and driving fat dogs before their sledges, he gives instead old ragged 
furs and lean dogs ; but to those who have known poverty on earth 
he gives new furs and beautiful dogs, and also a better place to live 
in than the others. The dead live again as on earth ; their wives are 
restored to them, and they build ostrogs again, and catch fish, and 
dance and sing; and there is less storm and snow than above ground, 
and more people ; indeed, abundance of everything. 

It is easy to conceive how, when once the idea had been reached 
that the brave deserved compensation in the next world for their 
earthly courage, the poor for their earthly wretchedness, or the sick 
for their earthly sufferings, and all men for the misfortune of prema- 
ture death, it should also be inferred, as soon as any criterion between 
goodness and badness more refined than the mere difference between 
courage and cowardice had been attained, that the good should have 
some advantage over the bad, and from such an inference to a com- 
plete theory of retribution and punishment of the bad the logical 
steps seem fairly obvious. Few things, indeed, are more remarkable 
among the lower races than the general absence of the ideas we 
associate with hell. At most the idea of future punishment is nega- 
tive, the lives of slaves and cowards terminating in a total cessation 
of consciousness, as opposed to its continuance for warriors and 
chiefs. Still, the idea of difficulty in attaining the blessed abodes, 
such as that above noticed as prevalent in Greenland—an idea, as 
Mr. Tylor suggests, probably connected with the sun’s passage 
across the sky to the west, where the happy land is so generally 
figured to lie—is very common, and from such an idea it is natural 
to connect the difficulty of the journey to Paradise with the destruc- 
tion of those whose presence in it would mar its blessedness. 

The trial of merit generally lies either in the passage of a river or 
gulf by a narrow bridge, or in the climbing of a steep mountain. 
The Choctaws, for instance, believe that the dead have to pass a long 
and slippery pine-log, across a deep and rapid river, on the other 
side of which stand six persons, who pelt new-comers with stones, and 
cause the bad ones to fall in.' The Blackfoot Indians, on the other 


1 For other instances of the myth of the heaven-bridge, and its wide range, see 
Tylor, Zarly History of Mankind, 348. 
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hand, believe that departed souls have to climb a steep mountain, 
from the summit of which is seen a great plain, with new tents and 
swarms of game. ‘The dwellers in that happy plain then advance to 
them and welcome those who have led a good life, but they reject 
the bad—those who have soiled their hands in the blood of their 
countrymen—and throw them headlong from the mountain. The 
Fijians think that even the brave have some difficulty in reaching 
the judgment-seat of Ndengei, and provide the dead with war clubs 
to resist Sama and his host, who will dispute their passage. But 
celibacy is in their eyes apparently the only offence which calls for 
peremptory and hopeless punishment. Unmarried Fijians “ try in 
vain to steal, at low water, round to the edge of the reef, where 
Nangananga, destroyer of wifeless souls, sits, laughing at their hopeless 
efforts, and asking them if they think the tide will never flow again, 
till at last the rising flood drives the shivering ghosts to the beach, 
and Nangananga dashes them in pieces on the great black stone, as 
one shatters rotten firewood.”' The Norwegian Lapps consider 
that abstinence from stealing, lying, and quarrelling entitles a man 
to compensation hereafter. Such receive after death a new body, 
and live with the higher gods in Saiwo, and indulge in hunting and 
magic, brandy-drinking and smoking, to a far higher degree than was 
possible on earth. Wicked men, perjurers, and thieves go to the 
place of the bad spirits, to Gerre-Mubben-Aimo.? Theidea of com- 
pensation of the good leads naturally to the idea of retribution for 
the bad ; and even among the Guinea Coast negroes we find future 
inducements to the practice of such moral duties as they recognise. 
For they are wont to make for themselves idols, called Sumanes, 
whose favour they endeavour to secure by abstinence from certain 
kinds of food, believing that after death those who have been con- 
stant in their vows of abstinence and in offerings to the Sumanes 
will come to a large inland river, where a god enquires of everyone 
how he has lived his days on earth, and those who have not kept 
their vows are drowned and destroyed for ever. The inland-dwelling 
negroes declare that at this river dwells a powerful god in a beau- 
tiful house, which, though always exposed, is never touched by rain. 
He knows all past and present things, as though he had been present; 
he can send any kind of weather he pleases, heal sicknesses, and work 
miracles. Before him must all the dead appear; the good to receive 
a happy and peaceful life, the bad to be killed for ever by the large 
wooden club which hangs before his door. Lastly, it may be noticed 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 23. 
2 Klemm, Cultur-Geschichte, iii. 71-77. 
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that many negro tribes believe that death will take them to the land 
of the European, and give them the white man’s skin; but, as they 
generally paint their devil white, we cannot be sure that such a change 
is not rather dreaded as a punishment for the bad than regarded as a 
change for the better. 

So far it appears that savages have developed from the prompt- 
ings and imaginings of their own minds some ideas of a Creator and 
of a soul, as well as of a hereafter to some extent dependent 
on earthly antecedents. It is of course difficult to judge how far 
the missionaries or travellers, who have mainly supplied the only 
evidence we have, may have clearly understood, or how much they 
may have unintentionally imported into, beliefs they represent as purely 
indigenous. In many cases a remarkable similarity may lead us to 
suspect that the belief is not native, but implanted at some time by 
Christian or other influence, though traces of such influence may be 
absolutely wanting, or at least not proved. Thus there can be little 
doubt whence Sissa, the devil of the Guinea Coast negroes, derived 
the pair of horns and long tail with which he is usually depicted. 
But, on the other hand, we cannot lay down any rigid canon for the 
imaginations of men, and say that if one belief is identical with 
another a thousand miles off it must therefore have been borrowed, 
and cannot be of independent growth. Indeed, when we reflect on 
the limited nature of the mental faculties of savages, on the limited 
range of objects for their minds to work upon, on their childlike fear 
of the dark and the unseen, and their still more childlike delight in 
the indulgence of their fancy, so far from there being anything strange 
in the analogies of thought between distant tribes, the strangeness 
would rather be if such analogies did not exist. It is probable that 
children tell one another much the same stories in London as they do 
at the Antipodes, and there is no more reason to be surprised at 
finding much the same theologies current in Africa as in Australia or 
Ceylon. The same sun which colours men’s skins alike, colours their 
minds alike too ; and myths, like dreams, with all the apparent field 
for variety in their formation, are really subject to the closest laws of 
uniformity and sameness. 

We have, however, to be careful, in applying terms of our own 
religious phraseology to savage thoughts and fancies, to discriminate 
between the higher and lower meaning they bear, and always to employ 
them in the lower. The belief, already noticed, of the Kaméhadals in 
Kutka well illustrates how different is the meaning involved inthe Kam- 
chadal theory of creation from that involved in Genesis or the Zend- 
Avesta. The same is true of the belief in a soul and its future life ; for 
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the savage, intensely vivid as is his future beyond the grave, seldom 
doubts for an instant but that he will share it with all the rest, not 
only of the animate, but of the inanimate world. That is why he 
buries axes, and clothes, and food with the person they belong to, that 
they may accompany him to the next world. So of the animate 
world. ‘The Kamchadal believes that the smallest fly that breathes 
will rise after death to live again in the under-world.' If the 
Laplander expects that all honest people will re-meet in Aimo, he as 
fully expects that bears and wolves will meet there too. The Green- 
lander believes that all the heavenly bodies were once Greenlanders, 
or animals, and that they shine with a pale or red light according to 
the food they ate on earth. He also believes that when all things 
now living on the earth are dead, and the earth cleansed from their 
blood by a great water-flood; when the purified dust is consolidated 
again by a great wind, and a fairer earth, all plain and no cliffs, is 
substituted for the present one; when Priksoma, he who is above, 
breathes on men that they may live again—then animals will also rise 
again and be in great abundance. The old inhabitants of Anahuac and 
Egypt believed equally that animals would share the next world with 
them ; and, if the universality of an opinion were any reason ‘for its 
credibility, few opinions could claim a better title to acceptance than 
this one. So confident were the Swedish Lapps of the future life of 
animals, that whenever they killed one in sacrifice they buried the 
bones in a box, that the gods might more easily restore it to life.? 
There is really nothing very unnatural in this idea, when we remem- 
ber that in the lower stages of culture mankind not only admits the 
equality of brutes with himself, but even acknowledges their supe- 
riority by actual worship of them. It is not difficult to understand 
how it is that savages who see deities in everything, in the motionless 
mountain or stone no less than in the rushing river or wind, should 
see in animals deities of extraordinary power, whose capacities infi- 
nitely transcend their own. Recognising, as they do, in the tiger a 
strength, in the deer a speed, in the monkey a cunning, all superior 
to their own, they naturally conceive of them as deities whom above 
all others it is expedient to humour by adoration and sacrifice. Some 
negro tribes, holding that all animals enshrine a spirit, which may 
injure or benefit themselves, will refrain from eating certain animals, 


' Klemm, Cudtur-Geschichte, ii. 315. ‘* Jedes Thier, auch die kleinste Fliege, 
ersteht sofort nach ihrem Tode und lebt unter der Erde.” 

? Ib. iii. 83. ‘* Endlich wurden die besonderten Theile nebst den Knochen 
in der Kiste begraben. Man glaubte, das Opferthier werde von den Gottern 
wieder belebt und in den Saiwo versetzt.” 
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otherwise perfectly edible, and endeavour to propitiate them by life- 
long attention. ‘Thus some regularly offer food at the earth-houses 
of termites, or fatten sheep and goats, for a purely temporary and per- 
fectly spiritual advantage. It is on account of their divine and 
immortal nature that the well-known custom of apologising to animals 
killed in the chase is so general among savages. It is simply a depre- 
cation of any fost-mortem vindictiveness on the part of the animal’s 
ghost. The natives of Greenland refrain from breaking seals’ heads 
or throwing them into the sea ; but they pile them in a heap before 
their hut door, that the souls of the seals may not be angry, and in 
their spite frighten living seals away. The Lapps are so afraid that 
the soul of the animal whose flesh they have killed may take its 
revenge as a disembodied spirit, that before eating it they not only 
entreat pardon for its death, but perform the ceremony of treating it 
first with nuts or other delicacies, that it may be led to believe it 
is present as a guest—not to be eaten, but to eat. Another Kam- 
chadal fancy indicates how savages, whose theory of cause and effect 
appears to be that it is quite sufficient for two things to be connected 
contemporaneously for one to be cause and the other effect, are led 
more especially to see deities in birds, from the observation that 
changes in weather are associated with their’ arrival and departure. 
But to be associated with a thing is to be caused by it, and so 
migratory birds take away or bring the summer with them. For the 
reason that the spring and the wagtails return together the Kam- 
chadal thanks the wagtail for bringing back the spring, and it is pro- 
bably from a similar confusion of thought that he thanks the ravens 
and crows for fine weather.! 

Among the myths, however, most widely spread over the world, 
and common to races in all stages of culture, from the most barbarous 
to the most civilised, ranks above all the myth of an all-destructive 
deluge, which may well have arisen, as Mr. Tylor suggests, to account 
for the fossils and bones found far inland, and at high levels, or may 
really relate to the actual subsidence of a large continent, of which 
the Polynesian Islands are now the only remains. There are 
geological as well as ethnological reasons for supposing such a 
subsidence to have occurred ; but, without here speculating on its 
reality, or on the length of time during which it may have been in 
progress, it is worth noticing that the traditions of a flood, which 
survive to this day in the most distant localities of the globe, may not 
impossibly refer toa fact which, as it was the most stupendous in 


1 Klemm, Cultur-Geschichte, ii, 329, from Steller’s Kam-chatka. 
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human history, has not unnaturally impressed itself most permanently 
on human memory. Such traditions exist in India, East Tartary, 
Greenland, Kamchatka, in the Society Islands, among the Dog-rib 
Indians, just as they did in ancient Greece, Mexico, and Chaldza. 
Thus the Hindfs believe that the world was once deluged and all its 
inhabitants destroyed, that it was set up again on the back of a 
floating tortoise, and that when the tortoise sinks under its load then 
there will be a deluge again. The Greenlanders appealed to the 
bones of whales found on their mountains, in support of their 
assertion that the world had once been tilted over, and all men 
drowned but one ; he struck upon the ground with his stick, and a 
woman came forth, with whom he repeopled the earth. Similarly in 
East Tartary, oyster-shells lying far from the sea were accounted for 
by the tradition that in remote antiquity a deluge had flooded the 
land. The Kamchadals believe that the earth was once flooded, and 
many persons drowned, though they tried to save themselves in boats. 
But only some who made great rafts by tying trees together saved 
themselves, together with their property, and by letting down stones 
as anchors prevented themselves from drifting out to sea. When the 
waters subsided the rafts rested on the mountain tops. The Mexicans, 
as they held that the fourth age of the world, that is the present age, 
would be destroyed by fire, so they thought that the first age, created 
by Tezcatlipoca, had been destroyed by water; but they also held 
that the second age had been destroyed by an earthquake, and the 
third by a wind, each age being ultimately destroyed by the element 
of which it was the representative. The Dog-rib Indian tradition 
is very curious, whether we regard it as of purely native growth or as 
influenced by Christian teaching. Chapewee lived with his family 
in a strait between two seas, and when he had constructed a dyke 
wherein to catch fish, so many flowed in that the strait was blocked 
with them, and the water rose till it flooded the land. Then 
Chapewee took his family and all kinds of birds and four-footed 
beasts inte his canoe, and, when the water did not subside, he took 
measures to discover land. He began by sending out a beaver to 
look for it. But the beaver was drowned; and Chapewee then sent 
out a musk-rat, who was away so long that when he returned he was 
nearly dead with fatigue, but he brought a little earth in his paws. 
With this Chapewee made the earth, by laying it on the water, till it 
grew to the size of an island, whereon he placed a wolf as its first 
inhabitant. But the wolf was too heavy for the island, and received 
orders to run round constantly at the edges, till after a year the earth 
had grown so large that Chapewee was able to ship over to it all the 
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animals from his canoe. Finally it grew to the American continent, 
wherein Chapewee made river and sea beds, by making grooves in 
the earth with his fingers; and he then appointed their dwellings and 
qualities to all animals, and birds, and fishes.' 

It is noticeable, however, in the above traditions that there is an 
entire absence of the idea, so familiar to ourselves from the account 
in Genesis, of the deluge resulting from any fault committed by the men 
then living on the earth. At most, the germ of such an idea may 
be discovered in the tradition of the Society Islanders, who say that 
a fisherman once caught his hook in the hair of the great sea-god as 
he lay asleep in his coral groves, and the god, angry at being roused, 
caused the waters to arise and flood the very tops of the mountains, 
and drown the inhabitants. With a strange inconsistency, however, 
he let the offending fisherman and his family find refuge on a coral 
island, whence they issued to repeople the earth. But the Chaldzan 
account of the deluge, only of recent years deciphered, compares 
remarkably with the Mosaic, not only in its general features, but in the 
connection of the catastrophe with human wickedness. Hasisadra, 
the sage, who with his wife escaped the general destruction, tells Iz- 
dubar, the giant, how he built a vessel according to the directions of 
Hea, to save himself and his family from the universal deluge which 
the gods sent upon the earth to punish the wickedness of men ; how 
the deluge lasted six days, and on the seventh, when the storm ceased, 
the vessel was stranded for seven days on the mountains of Nizir ; 
and how on the seventh day Hasisadra sent out first a dove and then a 
swallow, both of whom, finding no resting-place, returned to the 
vessel, till a raven was sent forth and did not return ; and Hasisadra 
sent out the animals to the four winds, and poured out a libation in 
thanksgiving, and built an altar on the summit of the mountain.? 

It is of course possible that all these deluge legends, scattered so 
widely over the world, if they are traditions of a fact at all, and not 
rather pure myths, like the myths of the great First Man, relate simply 
to changes in the level of sea and land, which at different times may 
have caused extensive inundations in different localities, and not to any 
general deluge acting at one time over the greater portion of the 
globe. A local flood, like that which on the occasion of an earth- 
quake in 1819 was caused by the sea flowing in at the eastern mouth 
of the Indus, and converting within the space of a few hours a 
district of 2,000 square miles into a vast lagoon, would naturally be 
an event which would remain for ever in the oral traditions of the 


‘Klemm, Cultur-Geschichte, ii. 156. * Year-book of Facts, 1876, pp. 285-6. 
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district, and tend to become exaggerated when the event itself was 
forgotten. So it may have been where other legends of deluges 
cur. But in the present state of our knowledge, or rather 
ignorance, it seems safest on the whole to regard all such legends as 
pure nature-myths, of which we may possibly have the key in the 
Greenland belief, that the souls of the dead are encamped round a 
large lake in the sky, which when it overflows causes rain upon earth, 
and would cause a universal deluge if at any time its floodgates 
were burst. 

Whether then, in conclusion, it be true or not that the more 
civilised nations of the earth have gone through stages of growth in 
which their religious conceptions resembled those of contemporary 
savage tribes, one result at least is clear, that the actual standpoint 
of the savage with regard to the great mysteries of existence is 
removed /ofo cv/o from that of Christian, or Mahometan, or Parsee. 
The creator he believes in is not so much the cause of all things 
as the maker of some things, because seemingly the first father 
of men needed the wherewithal to exercise his energies. The 
savage’s soul is simply his breath or ghost, which indeed will 
survive his body, but may lose its identity in the body of an animal 
or thing, destined like himself to live again. He conceives of him- 
self generally as not mortal, but not therefore as immortal. For his 
future is but a repetition of his present, with the same base wants 
and pursuits, only with a greater possibility of indulgence, and 
not necessarily indefinite in duration. It is perhaps some compensa- 
tion for this, that, if it does not hold out great hopes, its prospect 
serves to deprive death of its terror, and brightens the sufferings of 
the passing day. No thought of possibly flying from present evils to 
find still greater ones awaiting him after death would ever occur to a 
savage, and he will even kill himself, or cheerfully submit to be killed 
by his friends, in order to realise the sooner the difference imagined 
between earth and heaven. ‘The powers of evil which vex him bere 
will be absent hereafter, and the Spirit he recognises as supreme in 
his hierarchy of invisible powers is either conceived as too beneficent 
to punish, or, if he punishes at all, as likely to punish at once and for 
ever. Such ideas, it must be allowed, widely distinguish savage from 
civilised religion, and may seem to be difficulties in any theory of 
growth or natural development of one from the other almost as great 
as those involved in the differences of anatomical structure between 
man and ape, which are still thought by many to set an impassable 
barrier between their species. We can here only state the difficulty, 
without attempting to solve it. 





CALCUTTA IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY JAMES HUTTON. 


N the last quarter of the eighteenth century, Calcutta—to 
] judge from Mr. Seton-Karr’s selections from the Gazettes 
of the period—must have been a much more sociable and enjoyable 
place to live in than it is at the present day. It is somewhat 
startling, however, to find the salubrity of the climate pronounced 
superior to that of any other part of the world, on the ground 
that, of a hundred subscribers to a Tontine established in 1785 
for the benefit of survivors, not one had died in the space of 
two years and a half. Appeals to chance, indeed, seem to have 
been much in vogue. Independently of the State lotteries, schemes 
were frequently organised on the same principle to raise money 
for any particular purpose, or to obtain an exceptionally high price 
for articles otherwise not easily disposable. It was by this means 
that funds were collected for the erection of a church, and in this 
manner Mr. Tiretta disposed of his bazaar for the goodly sum of 
nearly £ 20,000. Other house property valued at £12,000 he got 
rid of in the same way; that is, by issuing 3,200 tickets at #10 each, 
and offering as a bait six prizes, estimated respectively at 4 19,600, 
£3,900, £3,600, £2,500, £1,600, and £800. Captain Dance, 
again, must have made a very good thing out of his “ Raffle for 
Europe Goods,” consisting of 150 subscribers at 100 sicca rupees 
each, with ten prizes. ‘The highest of three throws doublets, to 
have the first prize of 3,500 rupees ; the second highest, the second 
prize of 2,500, and so on. All tye throws to be determined after 
every subscriber has thrown.” ‘This was fair enough, no doubt, but 
£60 is a stiff price for a gold horizontal stop-watch ; and so, too, is 
4100 for a lady’s gold enamelled watch and chain. The silver 
drawing instruments at £ 14, the ladies’ paste shoe-buckles at £ 8 ros. 
the pair, the two salad forks at £5 12s., and the spectacles in silver 
case at £5, ought all to have been very gocd of their kind, as well as 
the cambric at #12 the piece, and the Scotch holland at #10 for 
24 yards. Messrs. Moore & Co. likewise informed the public 
that they had “in agitation a scheme of a lottery for Europe 
goods to the amount of sicca rupees 60,000. The number of tickets 
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to be 600 at roo rupees each ; that of Prizes of various amounts 203, 
and of Blanks 397 ; so that there will not be two blanks to a prize.” 
In like manner Messrs. Stewarts, the coach-builders, raffled “a new, 
elegant, and fashionable Europe coach, with a set of plated harness 
for four horses, with postillion saddles, and long spare traces;” 
thirty subscribers at £20 each, barely covering the cost price— 
at least, if the advertisement be worthy of credence. Messrs. Williams 
& Rankin also offered sixty-one prizes, of the aggregate value of 
44,000, to 400 purchasers of £10 tickets; but it is probable that an 
ample margin was allowed for profit when a sofa and twelve chairs were 
valued at £60, a looking-glass at £ 20, a table clock at £26, a tea- 
urn at £70, and when the bulk of the prizes consisted of rings, pins, 
pearls, and paintings. Apropos of paintings, the fashionable Calcutta 
painter of the day was the celebrated Zoffany, whose portrait of the 
Governor-General, the Hon. Warren Hastings, was engraved by R. 
Bettridge, of Loll Bazar ; and the engraving readily sold at two gold 
mohurs, or £3 45. Artistic achievements were certainly rather dear. 
Six shillings for a sheet almanack, although “ particularly adapted for 
Calcutta,” and containing besides “a table of remarkable events 
since the creation,” seems a good deal to give for information of that 
kind, just as ten rupees for an Indian calendar might have been 
thought likely to diminish the sale. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, however, it would be unfair to cavil at the charge of eight 
rupees per mensem, made by Messrs. Maxwell & Co. for the use of their 
circulating library, seeing that they undertook to “ furnish a collection 
of the most approved ancient and modern authors on medicine, 
surgery, anatomy, and chemistry.” 

In truth, even in these more thrifty times, a rupee in India is 
barely equivalent to a shilling in England, and is squandered with 
greater alacrity on both trivial and charitable objects. Be that as it 
may, the abolition of lotteries—with the exception of Derby sweeps 
—is not the only change that has come over Calcutta society. The 
visit of a Duke of Edinburgh or of a Prince of Wales may at long 
intervals stir the sluggish depths of that weary and home-sick com- 
munity, but no journalist would nowadays hazard the statement that 
“such are the attractions of Calcutta during the present cold season 
that two ladies who intended to return to Europe on the Phenix 
have, we understand, lately resolved to remain for the present, and 
to proceed on one of the last ships.” In the days of Lord Corn- 
wallis, however, a subscription assembly was held every fortnight at 
the Old Court House, throughout the cold season—a hot supper, 
including oysters and ice (the latter made at the Hooghly ice-fields/» 
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being a conspicuous feature of the entertainment. The annual 
subscription was five gold mohurs, £8; but tickets could be had, on 
the recommendation of a subscriber, for twelve rupees for each 
assembly. During the administration of Warren Hastings these 
balls seem to have come off weekly, doors being opened at half-past 
seven. “The minuettes to commence precisely at one-half past 
eight, and supper be served at one-half past ten. The dancing to 
begin immediately after supper, and two Country Dances and a 
Cotillon to be continued alternately through the evening. No 
hookahs to be admitted upstairs.” 

On one occasion we read that the ball “was opened by Mrs. 
Bristow and Mr. Camac. The minuet walkers were few, but the 
lively country-dance runners bounding and abounding.” - ‘The 
assemblies concluded with an annual masquerade ball. In 1788 it 
took place on the 13th of March, when the Old Court House was 
“* illuminated in a superb style, and the illuminations so disposed as 
to render the rooms exceedingly light, and at the same time perfectly 
cool.” The front rooms were left entirely open, and the supper 
rooms opened at half-past eleven, when a cold collation was provided 
“and all kinds of wine of the best quality.” Tickets cost a gold 
mohur, #1 12s., each, and the company were “requested to come 
up the Front Stairs.” At an earlier period masquerade balls were 
evidently of more frequent occurrence, though it is possible that 
these additional balls were got up asa private speculation by the 
spirited proprietor of the Harmonic Hall. In any case, Mr. 
Creighton announced the second for the season, for the 31st of January, 
1786, tickets for non-subscribers being charged at two gold mohurs ; 
the doors to be opened at eight, and supper served at eleven. Masks 
and dominoes could be obtained at the Harmonic, if sent for a day 
or two previously. In the preceding year a masquerade was given on 
the 24th of March, “ the rooms and tents being fitted up with taste, in 
a style entirely new to this country.” Among the “most remark- 
able characters ” are mentioned :— 

Huneamunea, an admirable mask, and astonishingly well supported the 
whole night; two Gypsies, very smart and witty in their questions and replies; an 
Oxonian, by a lady, who supported the character with great spirit; two boarding- 
school Misses and their Governess, excellent; a French Beau and Belle, very 
entertaining; three admirable Sailors, who sang a glee; an Armenian Gentleman 
and Lady, much in character; a very good Milkmaid; a Naggah, very capital; 
a smart Ballad Singer, but was so modest she could not venture to sing; an ex- 
cellent Jew; a fortune-telling Gypsy, very good; a Watchman; an Harlequin and 
Clown, very lively and active; a Joghee, well performed; a Soldier, a good mask; 


an inimitable Housemaid; a Metrany, capital; a French Pastrycook; a French 
Pedlar; a Subadar; a Turk; a Moonshee; several Moghuls, Persians, and Moormen. 
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The King’s Birthday was usually kept about the 8th or 9th of 
December, instead of on the 4th of June, by reason of the great heat at 
the proper date. St. Andrew’s Day was also celebrated much in the 
present fashion, and in 1785 a grand entertainment was given at the 
Government House, at Madras, in honour of the patron saint of 
Scotland. “A number of loyal toasts were drunk, and the utmost 
festivity, harmony, mirth, and good humour prevailed. Some of the 
choice spirits did not break up till near two o’clock the next morning.” 
The “ Qui Hyes” were not a whit behind the “Mulls” in love of 
pleasure and appreciation of good living. On New Year’s Day, 1788, 
the Governor-General invited “a very large and respectable company” 
to the Old Court House, “where an elegant dinner was prepared. The 
toasts were as usual echoed from the cannon’s mouth, and merited 
this distinction from their loyalty and patriotism.” 


Give me the cups ; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to the earth. 


The dinner was followed up bya ball, in which Lady Chambers, 
the wife of the Chief Justice, and Colonel Pearse, in command of the 
artillery at Dum Dum, “danced the first minuet; and the succeeding 
ones continued till about half after eleven o’clock, when the supper 
tables presented every requisite to gratify the most refined Epicurean. 
The ladies soon resumed the pleasures of the dance, and knit the 
rural braid in emulation of the Poet’s Sister Graces, till four in the 
morning, while some disciples of the Jolly God of Wine testified their 
satisfaction in Pans of exultation.” In that particular year the 
King’s Birthday was not kept till the 15th of December, on which 
occasion the Governor-General’s table was “ graced by the Governors 
of the Dutch and Danish Settlements, the Nabob Saadut Aly andhis 
son, two of the Judges, and others of the principal gentlemen of the 
Settlement. The entertainment being private, however, the King’s 
health was not echoed from the cannon’s mouth.” There was, of 
course, a ball in the evening. “The minuets, which began a little 
before ten o’clock, were so few as to allow a country dance before 
supper. They were opened by Madame Shefaleski and Colonel 
Pearse. The country dances were resumed after supper, and con- 
tinued till past three in the morning. The Nabob Saadut Aly and 
his son were among the company, and stayed till near two. What 
their sentiments on the occasion were we have not heard ”—and 
probably just as well. The News-Writer to the last King of Delhi, in 
describing the dinner and ball given by the Resident in 1852 in 
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honour of Her Majesty’s Birthday, dwelt emphatically on the large 
consumption of the flesh of the unclean animal and of forbidden 
liquors. After which, he went on to say, the company withdrew to 
another apartment, when every sahib seized the wife of another sahib 
and pulled her round and round, till they all became giddy and fell 
down together in a promiscuous heap. Even in the present day the 
natives find it difficult to reconcile with their notions of modesty and 
decorum the appearance of virtuous women, often décolletées, in the 
character of nach-dancers. Under Lord Cornwallis the drama 
flourished in a vigorous condition. ‘The preference seems to have 
been given to Shaksparian plays, with the occasional introduction of 
Rowe’s “ Fair Penitent” and of various musical pieces and farces. 
The performers were amateurs, and we find the Governor-General 
apologising for his absence on a particular evening. The prices of 
admission were tolerably high—a gold mohur to the boxes and six- 
teen shillings to the pit. Oratorios were also attempted, and not 
unsuccessfully if we may credit the eulogistic report of the perform- 
ance of Handel’s “ Messiah,” on the 11thof May 1786. “The songs 
and recitations,” we are assured, “ would have been applauded on 
any theatre in Europe, and the management of the chorusses ex- 
ceeded every expectation. Equal praise is due to the instrumental 
performers, who entered perfectly into the spirit of the composer, and 
to a refined taste added the most correct execution. In short, it was 
a most delicious treat to the lovers of musick.” It is very doubtful if 
an oratorio of any kind could be got up in the Calcutta of 1877, and 
certainly not in the broiling month of May. Concerts, too, were fre- 
quently given, under the management of a Mr. Oehme, a teacher of 
music. The subscription was eighty rupees, “the ladies of the families 
of subscribers being invited by tickets with their names upon them.” 
Not even Vauxhall was wanting to the votaries of pleasure. Mr. Gairard 
announced, for six o’clock in the evening of Friday, the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1786, a grand representation of the “ Metamorphosis of Jupiter 
into a Shower of Gold.” “There will be musick Champetre,” he con- 
tinues, “ playing in different parts of the Gardens, while the Ladies 
and Gentlemen may amuse themselves at the agreeable exercise of 
throwing out small rockets, &c. to win prizes. At seven, the concert, 
directed by Mr. Oehme, will begin ; at eight precisely the grand exhi- 
bition ; at nine all the walks in the gardens will be illuminated, and 
another Concert. N.B. Refreshments of all kinds at a reasonable 
price ;” the price one gold mohur for each ticket, issued at the 
General Bank. By 1788 a perceptible difference was observable in 
these “ Vauxhall Exhibitions of Fireworks.” ‘Tickets could then be 
had at the door, and walking about had evidently ceased to be the 
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correct thing, for boxes were provided for families at sixty rupees each, 
including refreshments. ‘Three sets or tiers of boxes had also been 
introduced, the tickets to which cost respectively for ladies, eight, four, 
and two rupees, while gentlemen’s tickets were double those prices. 
The fireworks were to commence at eight o’clock, with a detached piece 
exhibiting “The Compliments,” and to culminate in a grand display 
entitled “The Garden of Pleasure.” Vauxhall was then situated at 
Cossinant Baboo’s Garden House in Dhurrumtollah, and Mr. Gairard 
informs his patrons that “the Garden is laid out in very great order, 
with the additional advantage of new walks all covered in, to protect 
the company from the vapours of the evening, and when illuminated 
will afford a very pleasing Coup d’CEil.” Nothing of the kind is now 
to be seen in Calcutta, nor would any speculation of the kind have 
the slightest chance of success except through the support of quite the 
lower strata of the community. In those days society was confined to 
the Civil and Military Services, everyone being acquainted with his 
neighbour, as an Indian career signified a continuous residence of many 
years in that country. Even such a mild excitement jwas acceptable 
as might be administered by the ascent of a <arless balloon, filled 
with rarefied air, and measuring from 6 to 8 feet in diameter. 

The two principal taverns were the London and the Harmonic, 
irreverently styled Punch Houses. The former could boast of two 
spacious assembly rooms, the one 68 feet by 22, the other 96 by 36; 
the proprietors putting in a further claim to “encouragement and 
support from a generous public” on the ground that they had “ con- 
tracted with a person to supply them with oysters, and some time 
ago advanced a considerable sum of money for that purpose.” In 
1785 Messrs. Martin & Parr fitted up “their very large and exten- 
sive rooms in a rural style, for the reception of company every 
Thursday.” They were not only elegantly illuminated, but “laid out 
in several rural walks, diversified with taste and fancy,” with “alcoves 
conveniently interspersed,” in which “ the best cold collation” could 
be had at a moment’s notice. A band of music, consisting of 
French horns, clarionets, &c., “as good as could be provided,” was 
among the attractions, and the price of admission only four rupees. 
By 1788 the London Tavern had passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Lowder & Wilson, and the public were asked to presume, “ from 
Mr. Wilson being regularly bred a cook, under the immediate care 
and instruction of Mr. Birch, of Cornhill, that he can dress his din- 
ners, &c. with the truest propriety and greatest perfection.” A dinner, 
consisting of “ everything the season affords,” was charged five rupees 
ahead, and suppers three rupees. “N.B. Gentlemen can be accom- 
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modated with excellent soup in the house, at any hour from ten to 
three.” Now and then the arrival of a live turtle is announced in the 
Gazette, and oysters, probably from Chittagong, seem to have been 
eagerly bought up by the rival establishment. The Harmonic 
Tavern, conducted by Mr. Creighton, appears to have been some- 
what superior to the London. Assemblies were held there likewise, 
and families supplied at their own homes “ with everything in the 
baking branch.” Racing, hunting, and shooting were, of course, much 
in vogue, and dogs seem to have been imported from Europe as an 
ordinary investment. In 1786 we read of fifteen and a half couple of 
“strong, bony terriers, three couple of puppies, and three and a half 
couple of terriers, all healthy and in good condition, just arrived from 
Europe,” and to be sold two couple in a lot. On the same day “ ten 
brace of staunch pointers, a brace of spaniels, and two brace of terriers, 
brought out in the Aid/sborough,” are advertised for private sale; the 
lowest price for the pointers being 800 sicca rupees per brace. 
Crow-shooting was another amusement, conducted after a dangerous 
fashion, so far as the sportsman’s neighbours were concerned. A 
nervous correspondent complains not only of the shot rattling against 
his venetians, but of the risk to his own person. ‘ Not long ago,” he 
writes, “at sunrise, as I had just ascended to the top of my house to 
take my accustomed walk there, a range of crows and kites inter- 
mixed were in possession of that part of the parapet which looks into 
my neighbour's ground, and immediately joins my spiral staircase, 
from whence I had no sooner made my appearance than I saw my 
neighbour with his gun levelled at the birds upon my wall, in the 
exact direction of his piece with my head. To do him justice, he 
instantly dropped his aim, appeared greatly shocked at the hazardous 
rencontre, and shrunk into his house with evident marks of sensi- 
bility.” Notwithstanding all these varied amusements, occasionally 
seasoned by a fatal duel, suicides, both among Europeans and natives, 
were of weekly occurrence, without any explanation being offered of 
the frequency of the painful phenomenon. _It is also sad to learn that, 
in 1787, private letters from home “ mention the great disrespect in 
which East Indians are held in England, so much so that they are 
driven to associate almost entirely with each other.” In those days 
no prejudice could have existed to their disadvantage by reason of 
the institution of domestic slavery, which prevailed in all the British 
settlements in India, and which led to the insertion of numerous 
advertisements with reference to runaway slave-boys, who sometimes 
went off with silver plate and other articles of value. At the same 
time, all could not have been sons of Belial, for in that case no 
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auctioneer would have cared to recommend an upper-roomed house 
as “ very convenient for a moderate and devout family, its being so 
near the Church, which will be exposed to sale precisely at eleven 
o’clock ;” it was the house, and not the church, however, that was to 
be sold. House rent was not very much less than at the present day, 
600 rupees per mensem being thought nothing out of the way for a 
good-sized, pleasantly-situated, unfurnished house. The prices of 
carriages and horses likewise varied very little from those now 
asked, but wages were not above one-half the present rate. In one 
respect the residents of the olden time were better off than their 
successors, for they enjoyed the advantage of having their washing 
and mangling done, and linen of all sorts got up “according to 
the Europe method,” in consideration of the monthly payment of 
12s. a month for each adult; a considerable allowance being made 
for children. The rupee in those days was worth 2s. 3d. when 
remitted to England, instead of the present rate of 1s. 94¢. Of Civil 
servants there seemed to be such a superfluity that a considerable 
number of them were placed on subsistence allowance, at the rate of 
#400 per annum for a senior merchant, £ 300 for a junior merchant, 
and £ 200 for a factor or writer; but, on the other hand, they were 
permitted to reside in Europe until a vacancy occurred. In 1788 the 
cotton trade had become “a very lucrative branch of commerce,” but 
. was confined to eastern ports ; and opium was thought “remarkably 
high,” on averaging 590 sicca rupees per chest. Among things not 
generally known is the fact that cholera morbus is mentioned by that 
name, as prevailing to an alarming extent at Arcot, in November 
1787, though it is commonly supposed that its first outbreak took 
place in 1817. Inoculation appears to have been introduced in 1786, 
being first successfully tried upon the children of the Orphan Society. 
During the rainy season the Company’s dakhs were taken off the 
few roads that were then travelled by Europeans ; but the ordinary 
mode of going up-country was by river, and it took 25 days to get to 
Moorshedabad, 60 to Patna, 75 to Benares, go to Cawnpore, 374 to 
Dacca, 60 to Chittagong, and 75 to Goalpara. Though tedious, the 
river journey was diversified by capital sport ; but was exposed in the 
Lower Provinces to much danger from Dacoits, unless passengers 
went well armed and several in company. On the rivers leading to 
Dacca the Dacoits were in great force, and turned out in open daylight 
in fleets of a dozen to twenty boats. In1788a Mr. Menchin was at- 
tacked by nineteen armed boats, each carrying 100 men, dressed in regi- 
mentals (scarlet faced with green), and secured against musket-shot by 
bufialo- hides. However, after eighteen months’ impunity, these robbers 
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were at last hunted out by armed police-boats, and for a time the 
Sunderbund passage was rendered tolerably secure. The police 
generally were so bad that Sir William Jones, the great Oriental 
scholar, in charging the Grand Jury, expressed his conviction that 
many of the thefts and murders which swelled the calendar might be 
traced to the houses of the Thannadars, or heads of police-stations, 
which “he was informed were the receptacle of gamesters and 
drunkards.” It should perhaps be mentioned that there were land 
Dacoits as well as river Dacoits—and the evil is not yet put down— 
who plundered not only houses but villages, in gangs of forty, eighty, or 
a hundred armed men, and more. To them was ascribed a human 
sacrifice offered on the 6th of April 1788, on the night of the new moon, 
to Kalee, the goddess of destruction, at her temple at Chitpore. The 
door of the pagoda had apparently been forced open, and in the 
morning the trunk of the victim, a villager of low caste, was found 
before the threshold, while the head was laid at the feet of the idol, 
which had been clothed in new robes of costly manufacture, and 
bedizened with necklaces and bracelets of gold and silver. The 
natives, however, could reverence good as well as evil, and the poor 
salt manufacturers in the Sunderbunds, to testify their gratitude to 
Mr. Tilman Henckel, the collector, set up an image of their bene- 
factor, to which they made offerings of water and flowers. Cases of 
sati, too, could then be witnessed within a few miles of Calcutta, 
and were regarded as merely “a custom of the country,” and not 
half so interesting as the arrival of a hairdresser from Paris, who 
undertook to introduce the latest fashion. In his advertisement 
M. Lafleur coolly states: “He takes four rupees for dressing 
a lady, two rupees for a gentleman, and six rupees for cutting 
hair.” Previous to this accomplished artist, “‘ Malver, hairdresser 
from Europe,” “proposed himself to the ladies of the Settle- 
ment to dress hair daily, at two gold mohurs a month, in the latest 
fashion, with gauze, flowers, &c.” He also expressed his willingness 
to “instruct the slaves at a moderate price.” Hairdressing, indeed, 
was then one of the fine arts, a knowledge of which was as indis- 
pensable to valets as to ladies’ maids. 

This article, already too long, may fitly close with a don-mot dated 
the 15th of March1787. “Agentleman, remarkable for his gallantry 
the elegance of his equipage, drove up to a young lady, a night or 
two ago, on the Course, and, after a little conversation, asked how 
she liked his wife-trap. ‘Very well, sir; I think it a very handsome 
carriage.’ ‘And pray, madam, how do you like the Bait withinside ?’ 
‘ Pray, sir,’ replied the lady, ‘do you speak in French or English ?’” 
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FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES 
NEW. , 


BY B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 


T cannot but occur to any regular visitant of our numerous art- 
exhibitions, that the range of subjects upon which the exhibitors 
think fit to expend their powers is strangely limited. Passing over 
the department of landscape, on which the present remarks have no 
immediate bearing, and the domestic school, with its rather maudlin 
sentiment, and its vulgar realism, we see the same incidents and the 
same times represented, more or less efficiently, usgue ad nauseam. 
In classical art, painters seem to have forgotten all but one or two of 
the ancient myths, and to labour under an impression that the Greeks 
were Monotheists, worshipping none but Aphrodite! Bygone ages 
contract into a narrow cycle of time, variously depicted as having 
been passed in Venice, or at the Court of Whitehall. The inexhaustible 
library of romance might as well have been never gathered together ; 
known literature being apparently confined to small portions of Sir 
Thomas Mallory, and to the works of Scott and Goldsmith—a scene 
or two of Shakspeare having also survived the general destruction. 
Growing weary of milk-and-water damsels, in hats and black mittens, 
of brazen Imogens, and voué Sir Galahads, one begins at last to ask if 
there be no hopes of escape from such “damnable iteration ;” are 
there really no other themes that could furnish to our artists thought 
for the head and work for the heart? 

In the particular direction to be considered, there would seem to 
be no limit to the pursuance of an almost entirely untrodden path, 
along which there lies a way of escape from this quagmire of wearisome 
sameness. There is no literature in the world that should be so 
attractive to any painter who would depict that greatest and properest 
study of mankind—human life—as our national ballad-literature. 
Springing from the very wells of thought—the outcome of national 
feeling in its noblest, because its simplest state, the expression of pure, 
unsophisticated humanity—it contains most rich store of imagery, 
most loving detail of noble deeds, of suffering and victory, most pas- 
sionate and tender description of love, friendship, loyalty, all that true 
men hold dearest ; and what more can any poetry need to procure a 
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foremost place on the shelf and in the esteem of an artist? Yet, with 
some rare exceptions, the minstrels might as well have made firewood 
and fishing-lines of their harps, as to have struck them to ditties 
which seem doomed to rot on the shelves of the antiquary! Occa- 
sionally, as in the case of Mr. Wyburd’s never-to-be-forgotten “ Burd 
Helen,” some one seems to stumble over the idea of using this 
wasted treasure ; but such lucid intervals are exceptional—the rule is 
neglect. 

It is not far to seek for a reason why this field, so large and so 
rich in promise, should have been left untilled of artist hands: a land 
reputed barren invites few cultivators, and this plot bears the name of 
growing only ill weeds. Almost everyone sneers at our ballads, 
either as being out of date, or as being the growth of a comparatively 
savage time, worthless to all but the curious in old-world lore: a most 
shallow and untrue estimate; for if the past with its records be of any 
value, which few would deny, surely those salient points of old life 
and story which, by their own force, fixed themselves so strongly in 
the public mind of the day, must be worth a passing attention! And, 
if passion, fancy, and conciseness of diction have worth in poetry, it 
will be hard to find poems which, in these as well as in other qualities, 
surpass the wild northern songs. But we have not, as yet, recovered 
from the blight of the eighteenth century. The wise men of that 
day, being wedded to their own scholastic pedantry, scorned, in their 
wisdom, all which they could not, Procrustes-like, fit to their own 
standard ; until then, this branch of our literature held its own, but 
then it must give way, in company with Chaucer and Shakspeare. 
The elder and truer men had known and loved their native song. 
Shakspeare, it is evident, was conversant with the popular rhymes: 
witness his frequent use of random stanzas, many of which we can, 
alas! no longer identify with their parent poem, as for instance, those 
most suggestive lines in “ King Lear ”— 

Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind; 


and 
Childe Roland to the dark tower came : 


which latter we may, it is true, hope to have belonged to a known 
fragment. Other writers, also, of the Elizabethan and Carolinian 
periods, quote freely as well-known things what fifty years converted 
into matter of curious research—research as painful as it was unap- 
preciated. A few there were who tried to unearth what had so soon 
become fossil; but even they were half ashamed, either of their task or 
of its object. Addison, in his papers in the Spectator, dedicated to a 
review of “ Chevy Chase,” thought it needful to apologise, in a manner 
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almost piteous from its defiant self-assertion, for having chosen such 
a subject ; and Bishop Percy apparently thought his materials unfit 
for publication without much polishing and detrimental re-writing ; 
yet Sir Philip Sidney, a better man than Addison, had said, “I never 
heard the old song of Percy and Douglas that I found not my heart 
more moved than with a trumpet ;” and a wiser than the bishop, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, declared, “ Let me make a people’s ballads, I 
care not who makes their laws!” About the end of the century, 
there came a shaking of the dry bones, and an apparent resuscitation 
of the buried lore, as hideous as the grimacing of a galvanised corpse, 
or the wandering of a dead body moved by an indwelling fiend. The 
Della Cruscan school took it into their heads to write what they were 
pleased to call ballads: and, mistaking maundering for pathos and 
rant for fire, made most sorry work of it, the world being cursed 
with such monstrosities as “ Edwin and Eltruda,” or “ Amyntor and 
Theodora.” It remained for our own time, in this and other respects 
an age of struggling growth, to revive some of the spirit of the old 
singers, in the writers of such soul-stirring works as the “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” and the “ Lays of the Cavaliers.” 

Now, I have undertaken to show that this neglect is, in as far as 
artists are concerned, not only unwarranted but a mistake, as the 
painter thereby deprives himself of a well-nigh boundless field for the 
exercise of head and hand. Whether his attention be turned to sub- 
jects of a pathetic or ludicrous nature, whether he undertake the 
representation of past times from an historical or a domestic point of 
view, matter will be found, enough and to spare, to employ him in 
the old ballads. One point seems worth insisting on specially—viz. 
the internal evidence, often curiously minute, of manners, customs, 
and even of dress, which this early poetry contains; going so far as to 
specify the colours of ladies’ robes, the jewels they wore, the way in 
which the horses—whose colours are again expressly stated—were 
housed, with many similar particulars which must occur to anyone 
who knows never so little of the subject. Thus, in “ The Death of 
Queen Jane,” King Henry is described as dressed “in a gown of 
green velvet from the heel to the head ;” in “Sweet Willie and Fair 
Annie” we are told of the shoeing of Annie’s horse, and that “ four- 
and-twenty siller bells were a’ tied to his mane ;” and of “ Fair Janet's 
Bridal,” that— 


Some put on the gay green robes, and some put on the brown, 

But Janet had on the scarlet robes to shine first through the town; 

And some they mounted the black steed, and some mounted the brown, 
But Janet mounted the milk-white steed to ride first through the town. 
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The Robin Hood ballads are full of such notes, in which also one of 
the best of a later day, Allan Cunningham's “ Mermaid of Galloway,” 
is singularly rich ; and everyone will at once remember Mr. Tenny- 
son’s heroine in “ Lady Clare” with her russet gown, and the “ single 
rose in her hair,” and the white doe by her side. One of the most 
notable instances occurs in a passage of “‘ Thomas of Ercildoune:” the 
Queen of Faérie enters— 
Her palfrey was a dapple grey; 
Such one I saw ne never none; 


As does the sun on summer’s day 
That fair lady herself she shone. 


Her selle it was of royal bone, 

Full seemly was the sight to see ! 
Stiffly set with precious stone 

And compassed all with cramoisie. 


Stones of orience, great plentie; 
Her hair about her head it hung; 
She rode over that lonely lea, 
And whiles she blew and whiles she sung. 


Her girths of noble silk they were, 
The buckles were of beryl stone, 

Her stirrups were of crystal clear, 
And all with pearles o’er-begone. 


Her paytrel was of irale fine, 
Her crupper was of orfarie, 

And as clear gold her bridle shone; 
On either side hung bells three. 


She led seven greyhounds in a leash, 
Seven raches by her foot they ran, 
She had a horn about her halse, 
And under her girdle many a flane. 
Weare elsewhere told that her kirtle was “ all of grass-green silk,” and 
the instruments are specified upon which the musicians of her court 
played. Occasionally, these glimpses give extremely unpleasant ideas 
of bygone society; as when parents are described as belabouring their 
offending and marriageable daughters without let or hindrance, and a 
lord resents his wife’s non-appreciation of a joke by throwing a plate 
at her. Sometimes we get curious examples of the simplicity of our 
forefathers. The lords at court retire to rest “ through the floor ”— 
presumably through a trap-door—into a common dormitory; while 
king and porter alike air themselves after dinner at the palace gates, 
leaning against the door-post. This point is, of course, only of 
secondary importance, but would have advantages with reference to 
pictorial illustration. 
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The mention which has just been made of a fairy ballad leads 
naturally to consideration of a more important point than the pre- 
ceding—viz. the vast scope which is afforded for exercise of the 
imaginative faculty. These songs deal much with supernatural mat- 
ters; either as simply and sternly narrating instances of spiritual 
communion with the living, or vaguely hinting at the great unseen 
surrounding world, and the awful possibility of such intercourse, 
harmless or illicit. Terrible and weird are these latter suggestions, 
for the which we must go chiefly to northern lore ; the softer southern 
heart seems not to have dwelt so eagerly on the invisible unknown as 
did the authors of such poems as “ William's Ghost,” “ Clerk Saunders,” 
** The Demon Lover,” “ The Clerks of Oxenford,” and many others. 
And, apart from these more sinister influences, there is an undercur- 
rent of tender, fanciful imagery, derived chiefly from nature, and of 
suggestive half-description, which, being independent of, though in 
relation to, the main gist of each particular story, may serve as a peg 
whereon to hang goodly raiment from the loom of thought. My 
meaning cannot be better instanced than by the mention of a well- 
known lament, “ Oh, waly, waly up the bank,” and by quotation of 
stanzas from two several ballads, the first from the “ Lytell Geste,” 
where Robin, pining at court for the greenwood, breaks out— 


‘**T made a chapel in Bernysdale, 
That seemly is to see; 
It is of Mary Magdalene, 
And thereto would I be!” 


The second from “ Willie’s drowned in Yarrow” — 
‘*Oh, came ye by yon water’s side, 
Pu’d ye the rose or lilie, 


Or came ye by yon meadow green, 
Or saw ye my sweet Willie?” 


In pointing out the way in which these writings might be utilised, 
it will be necessary to make some broad and general divisions, each 
of which shall embrace a particular class of subject, and appeal more 
especially to particular minds ; but, difficult as generalisation of such 
a nature must always be, it is here more difficult, and less satisfactory 
when done, than in most collections of literature. So many diverse 
elements enter into the composition ; the broadest farce so jostles 
the darkest tragedy, the most simple details of household life are so 
interspersed amid the rush of chivalrous narrative, that one is inclined 
to give up the task in despair, as only less hard than classifying 
human nature. For the present purpose, however, although such an 
arrangement is unavoidably superficial and often inadequate, we may 
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generally class the ballads under the three heads of Historical, Pathetic, 
and Comic; the Historical embracing those which either are, or pro- 
fess to be, distinct narrations of national facts; the Pathetic those which 


‘are of a purely imaginary cast, dealing.with stories of the passions 


and affections, or with deeds of romance ; lastly, the Comic, including 
all in which the interest is mainly of a humorous nature. I propose 
to give, under each head, a few instances in illustration of the sub- 
ject, treating first of the two shorter and less important divisions, the 
Historic and the Comic, and reserving the Pathetic for final con- 
sideration. 

At the very outset, in speaking of historic ballads, the insufficiency 
of such a classification stares one in the face, as there are several of 
the best, treating of adventures, real or imaginary, which befell heroes 
and kings in olden times, which must be relegated to the comic 
division. We may begin with the mention of two sets of poems, 
belonging respectively to England and Scotland ; the former recording 
the doings of one man and his followers, the latter those of several 
allied families, and specially of one most turbulent, good-for-nothing 
noble house, which seems to have taken the lead in their lawless 
bond—I mean the Robin Hood series, and what may be called the 
Armstrong series. Of the former, many again must be set aside as 
pure comedy, whatever may be their foundation in fact ; but the 
“ Lytell Geste,” “Guy of Gisborne,” and “ The Death and Burial of 
Robin Hood,” may, at any rate, claim mention. The first of these 
turns upon adventures of the bold outlaw, attendant on help which 
he gave to a certain knight, Sir Richard of the Lea, whose inheritance 
was in peril at the hands of the Abbot of St. Mary’s and the Sheriff 
of Nottingham, against which worthies Robin had a sort of vendetta ; 
the description of the knight is most picturesque :— 

All dreri then was his semblante and lytell was his pryde, 
Hys one fote in the sterope stode, that other waved besyde. 


Hys hode hangyn over his eyen two, he rode in symple aray ; 
A soryer man than he was one, rode never in somer’s day. 


Little John goes to serve this knight, and after to the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, to whom he is, as indeed he swore to be, 


—— the worst servant that ever yet had he; 


clearing his master’s coffers, carrying off his cook, and finally be- 
traying him into the hands of the outlaw captain. At last the king, 
coming to Sherwood, falls in with good Robin, and, for very love of 
the man, engages him to Court ; but there the hunger for greenwood 
gets too strong, and Robin, pining for some time, at last flees back 
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to his dear Barnesdale for life and death. The opening of the “Guy 
of Gisborne ” is enough to recommend it :— 


When shawes been shene and shraddes full fayre, 
And leaves both large and long, 

*Tis pleasant walking in the fayre forest 
To heare the small birde’s sung. 


The woodwele sung, and woud not cease, 
Sitting upon the spray, 

So loud he wakened Robin Hood, 
In greenwood where he lay. 


But this particular ballad, being contained in Percy’s “ Reliques,” is 
pretty well known. “The Death of Robin Hood,” as we at present 
have it, is one of the poorest of all the collection, though the subject is 
the most suggestive. ‘This apparent poverty of treatment is accounted 
for by the fact that the original ballad is almost entirely lost, the only 
known copy being a very fragmentary one in the Percy folio ; the loss 
of the missing portions is all the more lamentable, inasmuch as they 
must have explained a striking passage in which, contrary to all 
popular use, an old woman curses Robin on his way to Kirkley. The 
modern version has nothing of this, but contains one or two of the 
old verses, which serve only to make the remainder appear even 
worse than they otherwise would. But the story is powerful in the 
extreme: one may imagine the beautiful, wicked prioress of Kirkley, 
so speciously entreating her sick cousin into her power ; the lonely 
room where the forester lay bleeding to death, with hardly strength 
to wind his horn, and the grief of his follower, which could only find 
vent in a longing for vengeance—vengeance which Robin would by 
no means admit, for the honour he bore all womankind for Our Lady’s 
sake. Then comes his last desire :— 


** Lay me a green sod under my head, 
Another at my feet, 
And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet, 
And make my grave of gravel and green, 
Which is most right and meet.” 


Of the Scottish series, the Armstrong ballads, it may be thought that 
they, being narrations of stirring incident, are not so well suited for 
artist use ; but they also contain passages which may attract some. 
“Kinmont Willie” has, it is true, been treated in respect of one 
stanza, but there might sometl: ng be made of the variously disguised 
bands of moss-troopers that w.ut to free him ; “ Dick of the Cow,” 
and “Jock o’ the Syde,” would not be found wholly barren, and 
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Hobbie Noble, taken bound up the Rickergate of Carlisle, makes a 
fine figure. The other principal poem of this set is “ Jamie Telfer,” 
which it is not now necessary to mention save as a stirring song. 

We may conclude this portion of our enquiry with the citation of 
one English ballad and one Scottish, the former being “ Sir Andrew 
Barton,” the latter “Sir Patrick Spens.” “Sir Andrew Barton” is 
full of pictures, from the opening scene between Henry VIII. and 
the merchants down to the ending; but the passage descriptive of 
the great captain’s death demands quotation:— 

‘* Fight on, my men,” Sir Andrew said, 
** A little I’m hurt, but yet not slain, 
T’ll but lie down and bleed awhile, 
And then I’ll rise and fight again : 
Fight on, my men,”’ Sir Andrew said, 
‘* And face ye boldly to the foe, 
And stand fast by St. Andrew’s cross 
Until ye hear my whistle blow.” 
They never heard his whistle blow, 
Which made their hearts wax sore adread. 
I know of no lines anywhere which embody more fully the highest 
spirit of tragedy than those last two. The strong point of “Sir 
Patrick Spens” lies in the lament with which the ballad ends ; this 
still awaits an exponent, for, although the verses have certainly been 
attached to one picture, possibly to more, no one has yet given us the 
spirit of them. Mr. Archer’s picture on the subject may, like his 
“ Helen of Kirkconnel,” have been admirable in point of workman- 
ship, or considered as a truthful landscape with figures, but in no wise 
as a fitting rendering of his author. It may seem strange to omit all 
mention of “ Chevy Chace,” but surely it may be assumed that every- 
one knows that, at least, by heart—it would be almost an imper- 
tinence to quote therefrom. 

Of the purely comic ballads there is less to be said ; they are 
both fewer in number, and less vividly suggestive, than are those 
contained in either of the other sections. The best of the English are 
“ King John and the Abbot,” “The King and the Miller of Mans- 
field,” “John the Reeve,” “Robin Hood and the Potter,” and 
“Catskin,” which last bears a strong family likeness to the story of 
“Peau d’Ane,” with a soupgon of “Cinderella.” The best Scottish 
are— The Harper of Lochmaben,” and “ Earl Richard’s Wedding,” 
the northern lore failing us here as strangely, as it richly furnishes 
forth material for the next division. These are only the exceptionally 
good ; but anyone who will take the trouble to do no more than 
consult Ritson or Aytoun may find plenty more worth studying. It 
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would be inconvenient to quote from most of them. Our forefathers 
had an awkward way of calling a spade a spade, which would make 
modern folk’s hair stand on end ! 

At last we come to the division which, for want of a better and 
more distinctive title, has here been classed as the Pathetic, and, before 
entering on the few remarks which are to be made, I feel it needful 
to excuse what might seem to be an unfair partiality in the selection 
of examples. It will be seen that by far the greater part of them are 
of Scottish origin, but this is actually the result, not of choice, but of 
necessity. In considering the manner in which this subject might 
best be treated, nothing has struck me more forcibly than the un- 
accountable dearth of romantic ballads which can be called purely 
English. Such must have existed; but, whether it be that they were 
too strictly local in their interest to command national remembrance, 
or that the oral tradition is a faculty more congenial to the northern 
than to the southern temperament, certain it is that they exist no 
longer. Having named some half-dozen, we come to a standstill. 
There are “ Little Musgrave,” “ The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,” 
“The Children in the Wood,” “The Bailiff's Daughter,” “ Hugh of 
Lincoln,” and hardly any others until modern days, when, indeed, 
Charles Kingsley and others have done something towards supplying 
the want. But on turning to Scotland selection becomes the 
difficulty ; as fast as one has been chosen as a good example, 
another still better, or at least equally good, asserts its claims, and 
you are like to sink under an embarras de richesses! It will be 
needful to subdivide this portion into two minor heads ; in the first 
place, there are those poems which treat of love—the love of true 
lovers, and that nobler love, the love of true friends ; in the second 
place are those which, without appealing to this great passion, 
interest by the force of romance, and the beauty or pitifulness of the 
story they tell. It is to be remarked that the love episodes are for 
the most part tragical ; nowhere is the tenet that “ the course of true 
love never did run smooth” more strongly inculcated ; either the lover 
or his mistress had a cruel parent who twained them, or there came 
evil from an envious or revengeful brother or sister, or some rival 
interposed deathfully, or one or other of them proved false, to the 
undoing of both. Among the few which end happily are “ The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,” and one Scottish, called ‘‘ Hynde 
Etin,” than which there is none more affecting extant. The story of the 
latter ballad is briefly as follows: A maiden, Lady Margaret, is cap- 
tured in the greenwood by Hynde Etin, a renegade page to her 
royal father, and with him lives, loving and beloved, until their seven 
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sons are grown to years of understanding. But she grieves in secret, 
for the Church has never blessed her union, and her boys have 
“ ne’er got christendie,” and this grieving comes to her love’s ears by 
the mouth of his first-born. By the boy, too, she is told of church 
bells that ring in the distance, and then starts up, and with all her 
young ones seeks her home. When the child, by his presents, has 
won the servants, and by his sweet face and his story the old king, 
they are all brought in, and Hynde Etin is fetched, and then the 
renegade’s son prays a boon—that they may be taken to the priest : 
the end must speak for itself :— 
But when unto the kirk they came, 
She at the door did stan’, 


She was sae sair sunk down wi’ shame 
She wadna come far'er ben. 


Then out and spake the parish priest, 
And a sweet smile gi’ed he, 

** Come ben, come ben, my lilie floure ! 
And bring your bairns to me;” 
And he has ta’en and sained them a’ 

And gi’en them christendie. 


From among the many mournful songs and the few joyous, which are 
included in this first subdivision, “ Annie of Lochroyan” and “ The 
Gay Goshawk ” may be selected as examples very fit for the present 
purpose. In the former, it is the general spirit and feeling of the 
poem that is so exquisite—it would be impossible to quote a portion 
without spoiling the whole ; but if any one. part deserves more 
attention than another, it is where the dead girl comes floating 
through the foam to the feet of her lover, as he stands by the sea 
crying on her to return. In (the latter, terror, pathos, and cool 
pastoral beauty alternate incessantly with a surpassing result. We 
know not whether to weep, or to smile, or to shudder, as the atten- 
tion is claimed by the different persons of the drama, and by its 
varying scenery. There is the true English maiden, who for love’s 
sake feigns death, and dares even the horror of burial ; then the “old 
witch-wife,” who devises the hideous expedient by which her cruel kin 
try her whether she be dead or not ; and every heart beats quicker 
on hearing of the great fortitude of the lady, who bore all and made 
no sign. There is fancy, too, and that of a pleasant sort, in the 
description of the goshawk sitting on the birch-tree by the bower 
door, still calling to the maiden. 

Unfortunately it is as impossible, in the face of modern views of 
propriety, to narrate the stories of some of the best ballads, as to 
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quote from them. They may be read, however, and will well repay 
reading ; none excel them in pathos, in force of suggestion, or 
in imagination ; witness the spirit’s description of blessedness in 
“Clerk Saunders,” the address of the burning lady to her lord in 
“Lady Maisry,” or the awful meeting of false Margaret with her 
murdered lover in “Childe Roland.” Besides these, one may cite 
“ Burd Helen,” “ Fair Janet,” “The Cruel Mother,” “ Rose the Red 
and White Lily,” “ Fair Annie,” and, most touching and beautiful of 
all, “ Marie Hamilton.” It may not be amiss to mention here that 
most of the published versions of the last-named are ridiculously bad; 
the only good one is in the late Professor Aytoun’s collection: the 
others, notably Sir Walter Scott’s, are pasticcios of verses from 
other ballads interwoven with some of the original matter, the result 
being absurd incongruity and contradiction. 

There is one narrative which may stand as an exposition of the 
medizval spirit of friendship, and which may fittingly bring this 
portion of our subject to a close : a history of the sorrowful fighting 
and death of two men who loved each the other better than his own 
soul, forced to the combat by honour: that story is called “ Graeme 
and Bewick.” When the one friend, wounded to the death, has seen 
the other, his conqueror, kill himself in despair, up comes his proud 
father, exulting that his son is alive yet and Christie Graeme dead; 
but, says the dying man— 

“Oh haud your tongue, my faither dear ! 
Of your prideful talking let me be! 


Ye might ha’e drunken your wine in peace, 
And let me and my billie be. 


**Gae dig a grave, baith wide and deep, 
A grave to haud baith him and me, 
And lay Christie Greme on the sunny side, 


,” 


For I'm sure he got the victory! 


And so the old men are left to wail for their brave boys, and for the 
time when the wine was in and the wit was out, and they pitted 
their darlings against each other. 

Under the second head, viz. that of the purely romantic, come 
three ballads of special beauty, “ The Burning of Frendraught,” “ The 
Clerks of Oxenford,” and a strange weird song which, in its essentials, 
exists both in a southern and in a northern form, being called 
in the English version, “The Three Ravens,” and in the Scottish, 
“The Twa Corbies.” Of these the latter is sufficiently well known, 
as it is given in the “Golden Treasury ;” but neither in point of 
interest, nor of execution, can it compare with the former, which may 
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be found in the notes to the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
“The Burning of Frendraught,” which, but for the individual nature 
of its interest, might be included in the historical section, tells a true 
tale of the murder, in Frendraught Castle, of Gordon of Rothiemay 
and Lord Aboyne. Having gone there on a mission of peace- 
making, being entertained there, and now gone to rest, the tower in 
which they sleep is fired, and they, shut in, are burned to death, 
dying most bravely like true friends and Christian gentlemen. 
Aboyne had a lady at home, and in due time the news came to her; 
then she ran mad, and the description of her grief is a good example 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the ballad, simplicity and 
force :— 


Wringing her hands, tearing her hair, his lady she was seen, 

Calling unto his servant Gordon as he stood on the green, 

**O wae be to you, George Gordon, an ill death may ye dee! 

Sae safe and sound as ye stand there, and my lord bereaved from me!” 


‘*T bade him loup, I bade him come, I bade him loup to me, 
I’d catch him in my arms twa, a foot I wadna flee ; 
He threw me the rings from his white fingers, which were so long and small, 
To gi’e to you his lady fair, where you sat in your hall.” 


Sophia Hay, Sophia Hay, oh! bonnie Sophia was her name, 

Her waiting maid put on her claes, but I wot she tore them off again, 

And oft she cried, ‘* Ohone, alas ! a sair heart’s easy won, 

T won a sair heart when I married him, and this day it’s returned again.” 
Finally we come to the poem which, among all others of a like 
nature, may claim precedence, “ The Clerks of Oxenford.” Whether 
for the pathos of its story, for delicacy of feeling, for imaginative 
power, or for weird description, there is none other that may compete 
with this most pitiful story. The two heroes, beloved by the fair 
daughters of the Mayor of Paris, are butchered by the revengeful 
father under a show of justice, despite the pleadings of their loves 
and of their own grey-headed father ; and very tender and solemn is 
the account of the parting, as each lady fearlessly kisses her lord, and 
gives him back his troth that he may rest quietly. Then news comes 
to their mother—not that they are dead, her husband would fain 
spare her—and he says, in answer to her sorrowful, wondering 
enquiries— 

** Oh, they are put to a deeper lore, 
And to a higher schule, 


Your ain twa sons will na return 
Till the hallow days of Yule.” 


Small comfort this to the yearning maternal heart ; in the bitterness of 
her grief and disappointment she calls down curses on land and water 
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until her sons shall come home to her “ in living flesh and blood.” 
So the days went, and 
The hallow days of Yule were come, 
And nights were lang and mirk, 
That wife’s twa sons came hame again, 
And their hats were of the birk. 
It neither grew in syke nor ditch 
Nor yet in any sheugh, 
But by the gates of Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 


Then great is the mother’s joy, and having feasted her lost ones, and 
all her house, she herself makes them their bed, and sits down to 
watch them. It would seem that she grew timorous, having lost 
them once. In the dead of night, as she slept, came the breath of 
morning, and 
The younger brother to the elder said, 
‘Tis time we were away ! 
The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin worm doth chide, 
Gin we be missed out of our place 
A sair pain we maun bide!” 
** Lie still, lie still, but a little wee while, 
Lie still an’ if we may, 
Gin my mother misses us when she wakes, 
She'll gae mad ere it be day!” 


There is one great obstacle to the artistic employment of ballad 
literature which has not been touched upon in these remarks : that 
obstacle is the objection, inherent, it would seem, in the minds of 
some of our best painters, to zmcident. The question as affecting Art 
is too wide for discussion in this place, and needs consideration by 
itself ; since the authority of so many capable opinions entitles it at 
least to discussion ; however chimerical may appear the doctrine that 
the Pictorial art, which can most vividly appeal to untutored senses, 
should alone be denied the right to make its appeal with the aid of 
circumstance. Suffice it here to remark, that whilst study and intel- 
ligent appreciation are needed for the proper valuing of the higher 
qualities of artistic representation, these are not the primary cha- 
racteristics of the great mass of those who frequent exhibitions ; yet 
since education is desirable, it is surely a weakness in the painter to 
neglect any allurement, which might first attract to his work those 
whom he may afterwards influence for good by, possibly, more legiti- 


mate means. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN. 


N taking as subjects for Table-talk those matters of current gossip 
in which there is more than ephemeral interest, and in seeking 
to enshrine in these pages facts of literary or artistic value and im- 
portance, I am far from claiming a monopoly of speech. I invite 
and challenge, indeed, the co-operation of those who are able to com- 
municate short and interesting paragraphs, embodying any information 
or view such as is likely to be to the taste of the readers of the Genéle- 
man’s Magazine. There will be no attempt to limit the field through 
which the writer may roam, and the only restrictions enforced will be 
those of space, and that right of editorial supervision and selection 
which is indispensable in all forms of current literature. 


OT wholly without drawbacks is the delight the Londoner ex- 
periences in contemplating his art treasures now arranged, 

and in part classified, upon the walls of the National Gallery. As 
regards the pictures themselves, the warmest enthusiasm is justified. 
They form one of the most select and priceiess collections in the world, 
and are so arranged as to afford opportunity for indefinite extension. 
Recent gifts and purchases have strengthened them in important respects, 
and treasures long hidden from view are now brought into light. So 
far as the ground plan of the new portion of the Gallery (erected from 
the designs of Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A.) is concerned, it answers present 
requirements. As the nucleus, however, of the National Gallery of 
the future, it can only be judged in connection with the comprehen- 
sive design. From the Central Octagonal Hall radiate four corridors 
or vestibules : one to the south, communicating with the old building ; 
a second to the west, ending, for the present, in a cud de sac; and 
two others to the north and east respectively, opening into long and 
spacious galleries, which meet and terminate in what is‘ called the 
North-East Gallery. The coup a’eil is striking and effective, and 
some of the vistas that are obtained, especially those from the North 
Gallery and the South Vestibule, are impressive. The galleries are 
stately and well-proportioned, and, except for some objectionable 
decorative details, and the erroneous system of lighting which is em- 
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ployed, are open to no strong animadversion. It is, however, a 
thoroughly mistaken idea to surmount the central hall with a glass 
cupola. The effect of this, together with the curved glass roofs of 
the adjoining corridors, is to convey an impression of unsubstantiality 
quite irreconcilable with a sense of grandeur. In this portion of the 
building, moreover, the architect’s love of splendour has led him into 
an exuberance of ornament fatal to the sense of repose. Nota few 
of the ornamental features, such as the busts in niches, the gilded 
cornices, and the rest, are equally unmeaning, commonplace, and 
conventional. Gold, which is so valuable a means in decorative art 
when used with judgment and moderation, giving in dark places 
a richness of tone not otherwise obtainable, is spread over large sur- 
faces on which beats the fiercest light, producing thus an inexpressibly 
meretricious and tawdry effect. The allegorical designs in sculpture, 
which stand at the end of the four corridors where they cannot pos- 
sibly escape observation, are so insignificant, futile, and incapable, 
that they are unworthy of serious consideration, and the fact that they 
should be found in so conspicuous positions in a National building 
dedicated to Art, suggests only a repetition, with a slight alteration, of 
the well-known question of Géronte in “ Les Fourberies de Scapin:” 
“ Que diable allaient-ils faire dans cette galtre ?” Equally unsatisfactory 
is the method of lighting. Mr. Barry’s one idea seems to have been to 
flood the rooms with light. In the large galleries the effect of this is, 
that the walls look, by contrast, darker than the floor. Many of the most 
valuable pictures are covered with glass ; and the bright light from 
the polished parqueterie, in itself distressing to the eye of the spec- 
tator, is reflected from the surface of the glass directly upon him, 
leaving him often with the most vague and nebulous idea of the 
picture behind. Painful as is the effect in the galleries, that in the 
hall is even worse. The height being enormous in proportion to the 
area, the light falls on the pictures at a very acute angle, bringing into 
prominence the inequalities of their surfaces. This effect, combined 
with the bright light reflected upwards from the marble floor, pro- 
duces a result which can best be described as bewildering. In the 
full tide of plaudits and congratulations which the exhibition has 
provoked, it is well that the voice of truth and common sense should 
be heard, and this declares that whatever claims to be considered 
a thing of beauty are put in by Mr. Barry’s structure, it fulfils most 
unsatisfactorily the purpose for which it was intended. 


HERE have been very many reasons advanced by the pro- 
prietors of magazines why they should find readers. So far as I 
know the following is a novel one. A popular periodical published some 
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time ago a sensational story of how a jeweller’s assistant was robbed by 
some ingenious thieves by the application of chloroform. A few 
months afterwards the very thing was actually done in a highly artistic 
manner, and a large booty obtained by the operators. Upon this the 
" jeweller wrote rather a “ warm,” letter to the proprietor of the magazine 
in question, telling him that “he had yet to learn” that a respectable 
periodical could think it consonant with propriety to suggest to the 
criminal classes schemes for the acquisition of the property of their 
neighbours, and even insinuating that it was his duty to recoup him 
for the few thousands he had lost in the misadventure. To this latter 
hint the proprietor made no rejoinder, but to the rest of his com- 
munication returned this temperate and judicious reply :—“ If, my 
dear sir, you had kept yourself acquainted with the best popular 
literature of the day, as has been the case, it seems, even with the 
unhappy man now languishing in gaol, you would have been put upon 
your guard against his ingenious, but not (as you justly say) original, 
device. I trust that you will permit me, for your own sake, to add 
your name to the list of subscribers to our magazine for the future.” 


T is a natural result of the enormous extent of country subjected 

to British rule, that the most startling contrasts are constantly 
presented. While, accordingly, in England subscriptions are being 
raised for the benefit of those who are the victims of floods, an appeal 
reaches us from India on behalf of those who are threatened with 
starvation as the result of drought. Those men who care to watch 
the working of that great law of compensation, which prevails in all 
human affairs, will find “ample room and verge enough ” in the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of Western and Southern India. A 
just and merciful government has been substituted for the despotism 
of native princes, and under this mild sway the people have increased 
in number like the game during a close season ona preserve. Wealth 
has not, however, augmented in anything like an equal ratio ;_primi- 
tive forms of agriculture are still employed on an all-but-exhausted 
soil, and the failure of crops produced by drought brings whole classes 
of the population to the verge of starvation. Under the old rule the 
more athletic portion of the sufferers would have been drafted into 
the army, and the remainder would have been left to the chances of 
starvation in the case of victory, or of destruction by an invading 
horde in that of defeat. It is fortunate that employment can now 
be found for large numbers of the destitute in the erection of the 
public works India so greatly needs. Now that the title of Empress 
has been assumed by Her Majesty, in the midst of so splendid 
pageantry, and in presence of such inspiring associations as are in- 
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volved in the presence of all those Oriental princes whose names in a 
bead-roll recall whatever is most gorgeous in history and most stirring 
in romance, it is of happiest augury that the first important act of 
Imperial rule consists in holding out the hand of succour to those 
who, without it, would have found no aid except’death. If England, 
like Venice of former days— 
Holds the gorgeous East in fee, 

the residents will find in her a lighter tax-master, and a more trust- 
worthy protector, than they would ever have obtained in the fierce old 
republic of the Adriatic. 


N the occasion of a marriage of a high-born lady to a noble 
lord the other day, one of the presents was really both 
artistic and original. It consisted of a dessert service, specially manu- 
factured, with a well-executed picture on each plate of the several 
mansions and ancestral halls of the families. In this case the set 
was for no less than eighteen persons, so that it may be imagined 
there was a good deal of house property between them ; but the idea 
is surely worthy of imitation on a humbler sphere. A dessert service 
is a more serviceable thing to give in the way of marriage presents 
than a silver claret jug for example, or an inkstand. For the self- 
made man might be portrayed the cottage where he was born ; the 
inn where he first put up, and the charges, for which he paid out of 
his traditional half-crown ; the shop where he was apprenticed, and 
the church at which he married his master’s daughter. Even if a 
bridegroom had no such mementoes of his early life, he might have 
the picture of his club presented to him, on china, with that of the 
Trafalgar at Greenwich, the Star and Garter at Richmond, or any 
other favourite haunt (such as the Alhambra or the Canterbury Hall) ; 
while, to combine the taste of the object of his choice, the other 
plates might represent the Brighton Pier, the Rink at Prince’s, Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, or St. James’s, Hatcham, according to her 
predilections. The advantage to future guests of the young couple 
would be incontestable, since they would always have a subject of 
conversation under their noses. 


HE world will not have long to wait for a full account of the result 

of the excavations conducted by Dr. Schliemann at Mycene, 

since the volume, which will form a companion to the “Troy and its 
Remains” of the same author, is already announced. Meanwhile the 
story as it now reaches us reads like the “ Arabian Nights,” and Dr. 
Schliemann himself seems a species of Aladdin who has obtained 
possession of the marvellous lamp. If I carry out the parallel, Greece 
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will appear as the Princess Badroulbadour, who is to be enriched 
with this wealth of gems. Putting on one side the question whether 
the tomb of Agamemnon has indeed been opened, and avoiding, if I 
may, all share in the fierce discussion Dr. Schliemann’s assertions are 
sure to provoke so soon as antiquaries recover from the bewilderment 
into which they are thrown by announcements so startling, I may 
at least congratulate the world upon the treasures it has recovered. 
It is not likely that we shall soon make a fresh discovery rivalling that 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii, where, owing to the peculiar nature of 
the calamity to which the cities succumbed, the very freshness of 
colour of the paintings was preserved. No comparison, however, can 
be instituted between the treasures which were buried by Vesuvius 
and those now brought to light. The space which separates the in- 
habitant of the cities of Campania from modern times is not for 
practical purposes much greater than that which divided him from the 
days in which presumably the tombs at Mycenz were constructed, 
and the interest he would have taken in the gems now found, had 
they come to light in his days, would have been scarcely less than 
that the Englishman of this century feels in the monuments of 
Pompeii. The early work belongs, moreover, to a period when the 
arts, so far as they were known, claimed the possession of that sim- 


plicity which subsequent times have regarded as the chief beauty. 
By its side the later appears wholly sophisticated. It seems as if further 
discoveries in different quarters might yet be hoped. The soil of 
classic regions realises Shakspeare’s words, and is as rich 


As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 


A long discussed diversion of the Tiber from its source, with a view 
to the exploration of its bed, which was so favourite a scheme with 
Garibaldi, has not yet been commenced. _Is it not possible, moreover, 
that literature may benefit some day as well as art? We can scarcely 
expect to find in such excavations as these at Mycenz or at Hissazlik 
any MS. treasures beyond the rough inscriptions with which archzo- 
logists are already concerning themselves. In Rome, however, and in 
other spots, there is yet surely a chance that we might come upon the 
comedies of Menander. Such a find would eclipse in value all dis- 
covery that this century, rich as it is in such matters, has yet reaped. 


N days when illustrations were not given out to versifiers in the 
magazines to make the best they could out of them for the 
forthcoming part, the Poet was called a Seer. “Faithful and far- 
seeing,” he knew beforehand what was about to happen, and predicted 
it in harmonious (but not monthly) numbers. This has once more 
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happened in these latter times to the author of the “ Bab Ballads.” 
In his admirable poem, the “ Nancy Bell” (refused by a former editor 
of Punch as being too horrid), there occur the following lines :— 
So he boils the water and takes the salt 
And the pepper in portions true 
(Which he never forgot), and some chopped shalot, 
And some sage and parsley too. 
** Come here,” says he, with a proper pride, 
Which his smiling features tell ; 
***T will soothing be if I let you see 
How extremely nice you'll smell.” 
Now, in Luneville (not in the moon but only across the Channel), on 
the 8th of December last, a gentleman went to a leading establish- 
ment of the place and asked for a hot bath. Before undressing he 
sent the waiter for a number of articles, of which he gave a list 
written on a piece of paper. Among the things he ordered were a 
bottle of white wine, some whisky, red pepper, carrots, turnips, 
tomatoes, and onions. After pouring the liquor into the bath, he cut 
the vegetables into small pieces, sprinkled the pepper over them, 
and then turned on the tap of boiling water. Then, crying out, 
“Good-bye; I am going to cook myself in the American fashion,” 


plunged in and perished. The victim was a Frenchman, and had 
never read the “ Bab Ballads,” which establishes the bard’s prevision. 


HALL we have to believe in the sea-serpent after all? and will 
our scientific authorities have to call and leave their cards upon 

this Mrs. Harris of the animal creation, whose existence they have so 
often derided? The consensus of testimony in his favour is remarkable, 
and I know of no other case in which a similar amount of evidence, 
much of it unimpeachable, has gone for so little. Hamlet’s well-known 
speech, “‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy,” may be extended to the sea 


also, and 
That sea beast, 


Leviathan, which God of all His works 

Created hugest that swim this ocean stream, 
may yet be proved to be neither the crocodile nor the whale, but a 
creature answering more nearly to the kraken, concerning which 
writers of repute, like Olaus Magnus and Pontoppidan, have trans- 
mitted particulars. If this should be the case, it will not be the first 
time scientific men have had to retreat from their position. The 
gorilla has had the bad taste to establish himself in the very teeth 
of the most competent authorities. 





